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IS YOUR COUNTY STILL DISGRACED WITH TICKS? 
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MAP SHOWING PROGRESS OF TICK ERADICATION WORK IN THE SOUT} 
The heavy black line shows boundary of original tick-infested, quarantined area. Since active work began the unshaded areas } 
This cleared area is about four times as large as the State of Alabama. Note the wonderful | 


vave been cleaned of ticks and released from Federal] quar- 
antine 


rogress made in Mississippi. 








HERE are few progressive movements of more surpassing im- | in 
portance to Southern agriculture than that of eradicating the 
cattle tick. The progress and popularity of this work since it 


any market in the country. Mississippi has also made great 
progress in the work, nearly half of the State now being tick-free. 
Study the above map, Mr. Progressive Farmer, and see whether 





began in 1906 have been marvelous. At first the 
efforts of the states and Government were ridi- 
culed as being harebrained and impracticable. 
But many of ‘‘those who came to scoff have re- 
mained to pray,’’ as is evidenced by the latest 
order from the United States Government, which 
amends the quarantine regulations and declares 
tick-free more than 17,000 square miles of new 
territory. Since this work began the cattle tick 
has been eradicated in a total area of 215,908 
square miles, or more than four times the size of 
the average Southern state. 

Tennessee is the first of the states extensively 
infested to be entirely freed of this pest, and 


cattle from that State are now free to compete 
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your county is in the white area or whether it is 
still tick-infested. In the latter case, you should 
lose no time in getting in touch with the inspec- 
tor in charge of the work in your territory, and 
plan to get it under way in your neighborhood. 

Tick eradication is no longe an eaxperimcat; 
nor can there be any further doubt as to the ‘m 
mense losses the tick is each yea: %ccasior‘ng 
We may as well make up our miuds, nce for 
all, that ticks and profitable livestock produc- 
tion can never go together. Weconfidently ex- 
pect to see the time when there won't bea cattle 
tick left in the entire South, and, simultaneously, 
we expect to see the South a section of profita- 
ble livestock production. 
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Bargain Prices on 
Clubbing Offers 


The Progressive Farmer 
offers its readers some very @f- 
tractive Clubs at real bar- 
gain prices. 


Send in your own Progressive Farmer renewal now 
—even if your time is not quite out, and take ad- 
vantage of some of these bargain offers for your- 
self. 


You can have each publication in the Club you 
select sent to a different address—or all to one ad- 
dress—as you may wish. The following are some 
of our 


EXTRA SPECIAL CLUBS 


OFFER No. 1. OFFER No. 4. 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 yr. 31.00 
Today’s Mag. with Pattern .50 
Poultry Success ; 
Southern Fruit Grower. 


The Progressive Farmer . 
The American Magazine 


Our Special Rate, only . . 





Special Rate for the four, only 31.23 | OFFER No. 5. 





OFFER No. 2. | The Progressive Farmer . 
The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 Collier’s National Weekly 
Bryan’s Commoner 
r Special Rate, only 
Our Special Rate, oaly . . $1.50 ———— a 
OFFER No. 3 cieiaesniaaiaa 
° ear > Progressit le aialinas 
The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 ; gressive Farmer 
Woman’s HomeCompanion 1.5\ Youth's Con 





. 


Our Special Rate, only . . $2.0 Our Special Rate, only 





OTHER OFFERS 
The Progressive Farmer for one year tvith any of the 
following: 





! 
Vu Re spul’r! Our 
Magazine ic ech lagazine. Price oe 
: of both;, Rate 
|forboth 





American Boy 00 {| $1.70 |London Public Opinion) $4.00 | 
AmericanSheep Breeder! 2. | .80 ~McCall’s Magazine-..--- | 
American Swineherd..- 50 1.35 |McClure’s 

Breeders’ Gazette 0 § |Metropolitan Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly -- 5 P | 65 {Modern Priscilla_..-...- 
Century Magazine- 5.00 | a Munsey’s Magazine 
Confederate Vetera 00 | 80 |National Field . 
Current Opinion. 0 | 3.25 [North American Review 
Cosmopolitan a es 215 {Outlook 

Cooperation ; ae * Poultry Success.......-- 
Delineator i Sie tf 3 Review of Reviews 
Everybody’s Mag razine.| 2.5 0 {St Nicholas (new) 
Garden Magazine - ss 5 2. St. Nicholas (renewal) -- 
Good Housekeeping..--| 2.5 2.15 |Scribner’s Magazine---- 
Harper’s Magazine_-.--- 5.00 | ‘ Southern Fruit Grower 
Hoard’s Dairyman 2.00 | .65 |Springfield, Mass. Re- 
Irish Homestead 320 | 3.% publican ....-- 
Kansas City W’kly Star. 25 | ery ey, Social Serv. wk 
LaFollette’s W’kly Mag 2. 5 The Public 

Literary Digest, (new) _- : |} $3.5 Today’s Magazine----- 
Literary Digest(ren’w’l)| 4. | 400 |World’s Work -----. = 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUB 


If you want a different club than those above mentioned you can 
make up your own selection for as many additional publications as 
you may want, in the following manner: 


First select a club listed and then add to it the other publications 
wanted. Todetermine the price of the extra publications, first 
find the price we charge—opposite the name of the publication 
selected in the column headed “Our Special Rate for Both” and then 
deduct $1.00 from epnd gonng For example: Should you want The 
Progressive Farmer and the Breeders Gazette, our s ecial rate for 
the two is $1.85. Then, should you want to add to that club 
“Hoard’s Dairyman” and “Current Opinion”, you should first 
deduct $1.00 from our special rate of $1.65 for the “Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Club” and then $1.00 from our special rate of $3.25 for the 
“Current Opinion’’, which would then leave 65 cents to be added 
for “Hoard’s Dairyman’”’ and $2.25 for ‘Current Opinion.’”? These 
amounts added to our special price of $1.85 for the Breeders 
Gazette Club, would make $4.75 for the four magazines and would 
give you a direct saving of $1.25 for the combination. 
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We make special clubbing rates on almost every publication 
printed. If you do not find what you want in our hist, send us the 
name of the publication wanted, and we will quote you our special 
Bargain Prices. 


Make your selection today and send it in with your check or 


money order, so there will be no delay in getting the magazines 
started. 


All Orders Must Be Sent to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











| 
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OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE TCHR Dine 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER Ar eee POSTOFFICE AT Bik 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
The above rates apply in United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 


Rate fer Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, $2 per 
year. 





YOUR LABEL I8 YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. ° After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deitbe: rate “swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our Lebility shali cover only the 
purchase price of the article in qu estion, nor aggregate over $1,009 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when w rriting each edvertiser: 
“I am writing you as an adve artiser | in The Prout ssive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














‘FARM CANNING NUMBER APRIL 25 


Our issue of April 25 will be a Farm Canning Number, 


largely devoted to a discussion of canning and preserving fruits 


and vegetables. We expect these discussions to come from 


| our readers, and they may deai either with canning for home 
'use or for the market. Prizes of $5, $3 and $2 will be awarded 





the first, second and third best letters, and all additional letters 
used will be paid for at regular rates. 

Remember we want stories of your actual experience— 
not preachments about how the other fellow did it — but a 
story of yourown work. These letters should be short, clear, 


and to the point, and must reach us not later than Saturday, 
April 11. 





DO HAWKS CATCH YOUR CHICKENS ? 


~~ The fluffy little biddies are hatching now and no housewife 
wants tosee them devoured by ravenous hawks. In next week’s 
Progressive Farmer Mr. C. C. Conyer, of Virginia, will describe 
about the finest and most successful method of catching hawks 
the Editors have ever heard of. By it he caught 50 hawks in 60 
days practically without expense ortrouble. Look out for the 
article and the picture of his catch. 


|Plant Your Peanuts Right 
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J. I. CASE 


Pitman Drive 


Peanut Planter 
- More Dollars to the Aere 
makesa bigger and better erop because 
it plants peanuts with absolute ac- 
curacy. Two pitmans, one on each side 
of the large drive wheel, alternating in stroke, drive the en dless chain cup feed, making the drive abso- 


lutely positive and doing away with trouble some gear Ea cup on the chain carries one nut to the seed 
spout. Distance can be varied from 6 to 9 or 11 inches Lact ch ng small sprocket wheel. 
Short coupled frame makes it easy to handle in planting on cod land « or sharp curves. Closed boxes 


ac 
at each end of axle keep dirt out of bearings. Crank axle lath ed, making it absolutely true and 
reducing friction. 


Th s Peanut Planter can be furnished as a peanut planter or as an attachment for the 


J. I. Case Pitman Drive Cotton and Corn Planter 


enabling the owner to plant cotton, corn or peanuts with the one machine. Write to us at Racine, or to our 
nearest branch house for illustrated circulars and prices 


J. i. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING HOUSES AT 
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Baltimore, Md. Indianapolis, Ind. Lexington, Ky. Oklahoma City, Okla. San Antonio, Tex, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








What Beef Breed Is Best? 


READER says he wants to buy a 

beef-bred bull, but does not know 
whether to buy a Hereford or an 
Aberdeen-Angus. 

“One neighbor tells me that the 
Herefords are regarded as superior to 
all other breeds and to prove his 
statements shows figures indicating 
that they sell higher at the public 
sales in the North. Another friend 
says the Aberdeen-Angus have won 
all or nearly all the Grand Champion- 
ships at the International Show at 
Chicago, in all classes: car lots, 
single steers and dressed carcasses. 
Which is right?”’ 

Both these statements seem to 
be correct. The Hereford auction 
sales have, as far as we can learn, 
made a higher average selling price 
during the past year than the other 
beef breeds, and it is also true that 
the Aberdeen-Angus have won the 
Grand Championships at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Dressed carcasses, 13 out of 14 shows 
Fat car lots 11 out of 14 shows 
Single steer......10 out of 14 shows 


As to why this apparent contra- 
diction of judgment between pur- 
chasers of cattle at auction and the 
judges at the International, there 
would probably be differences of opin- 
ion. In this connection it may be of 
some value to state that the buyers 
of the Fat Carload Lots exhibited and 
sold to the packers and butchers at 
the International have given the Ab- 
erdeen-Angus an average rating in 
price of $8.88 per hundred pounds 
live weight and the Herefords a rat- 
ing of $8.07, the Shorthorns $8.22 
and the Galloways $7.68 per hundred. 

Recently a friend of the writer re- 
marked on hearing such a statement 
of the prices paid at the Stock Yards 
for the International carload lots of 
fat steers, ‘‘that settles it; for that 
is what all beef steers are raised for, 
to sell for beef.”’ 

But as confidently as our friend 
made his statement, he is not entirely 
correct about the selling price of the 
fat steer “‘settling’’ the question of 
superiority. There is another side to 
the question and that side is repre- 
sented by the producer, the farmer. 
Perhaps we may as well accept the 
evidence that the Aberdeen-Angus is 
ready for the block or reaches the 
market where cattle for slaughtering 
are sold, he has the others beaten. 
But when we go to the pasture, the 
range, or the feed lot, his supremacy 
is vigorously disputed. It is safe to 
state that in none of these places has 
the Aberdeen-Angus showed any 
marked superiority, and both the 
Hereford and Shorthorn advocates 
would rate him inferior to the other 
breeds. We are willing to let these 
and other similar matters remain un- 
settled, as they probably shall be for 
many years yet to come, and say to 
our inquirer that he will make no 
mistake whichever breed he selects. 
All have certain weaknesses and all 
have their strong points, but taken 
as a whole, there is not sufficient su- 
periority demonstrated by any one of 
these beef breeds to justify any per- 
son in attempting to decide which is 
the best for the average man. There 
is much greater difference between 
individuals in any one of these 
breeds than between the best or the 
average of the beef breeds, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn. The 
breed, therefore, is of much less im- 
portance than the quality of the in- 
dividual animals selected. 


Mixing a Tobacco Fertilizer 


READER asks: “Can I buy 16 per 

cent: acid phosphate, cottonseed 
meal and potash and mix my fer- 
tilizer for tobacco, and what amount 
of each must I use to make a fer- 
tilizer equal to an 8-3-3 tobacco fer- 
tilizer already mixed?” 

If the quantity of fertilizer to be 
used will justify the trouble you can 
buy the materials and mix a fertilizer 
just as good as the ready-mixed 
8-3-3. If 970 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 90 pounds of high-grade sul- 
phate of potassium and 840 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate be 
mixed, the mixture will contain as 
much plant food as a ton of 8-3-3 
ready-mixed fertilizer, but the mix- 
ture weighs only 1,900 pounds, and 
to make a fertilizer of the same grade 
as the 8-3-3, 100 pounds of sand or 
some other material containing no 
plant foods must be added to make 
out the ton. Of course, there is no 
use adding this sand, for all that is 
necessary to apply the same plant 
fogds in using this mixture is to use 
19 pounds for 20 pounds, or 95 
pounds of this mixture for 100 
pounds of the ready made 8-3-3 
goods. 

But there is no good reason for 
using such a low grade fertilizer. 
One containing around 3.5 per cent of 
nitrogen, 6 per cent of potash and 
7 or 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
will be cheaper per pound of plant 
foods, because the expense of hand- 
ling will be less. To make a fer- 
tilizer containing 3.5 per cent of ni- 
trogen, 6 per cent of potash and 8 
per cent of phosphoric acid will re- 
quire the following ingredients: 


200 pounds nitrate of soda, 

650 pounds cottonseed meal, 

225 pounds high-grade sulphate of 
potash, 

925 pounds 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 





Ration for Young Calves 


HAT should be added to skim 

milk in feeding calves three to 
four weeks old to obtain all the 
growth possible and have the calves 
in good shape for early pasture?” 

The calf will learn to eat grain 
by the time it is four weeks old, so 
that by the time all the whole milk 
in the calf’s ration has been replaced 
with skim milk, grains may take the 
place of the fat in the natural or 
whole milk. For this purpose there 
is no better grain than corn and 
whole corn is as good as corn meal. 
If the calf does not learn to eat grain 
as readily as it should a little corn 
meal or wheat bran may be put in 
the mouth of the calf just as soon as 
it has finished drinking its skim 
milk, for a day or two or until it be- 
gins to eat the grain. Considerable 
experimenting has been dwne to as- 
certain the best supplement to skim 
milk for calf feeding. At the Iowa 
Experiment Station, where quite ex- 
tensive tests were made with oil meal 
(linseed), oatmel, corn medal, and a 
mixture of flaxseed and corn meal, 
the largest and cheapest gains were 
made with corn meal. All the calves 
received skim milk and hay. At the 
Kansas Station whole corn proved as 
good as corn meal. 

Some good legume hay and either 
whole corn or corn meal make a 
good addition to the skim milk. 
Some object to the legume hay and 
prefer good grass hay, because the 
legume hay if eaten excessively, as 
often happens, is likely to cause 


scours. This is not likely to occur 
if the amount is limited. If grass 
hay is used we suggest a mixture of 
corn and oats or corn meal and 
wheat bran as the grain ration. 

For a short time or until the calf 
learns to eat grain well some may 
be kept before it all the time, but a 
fresh supply should be furnished 
daily. When the calf has learned to 
eat the grain, then only as much as it 
will eat up promptly two or three 
times a day should be given. 

A calf four to six weeks old will 
eat from one-third to one-half pound 
of grain daily. When two months 
old it should eat a pound daily and 
when three months old two pounds 
a day. Unless it is desired to push 
the calf not more than two pounds 
a day is necessary up to five or six 
months of age. If the largest growth 
is desired the feed may be gradually 
increased up to the limit of what the 
calf will eat up clean at each feed. 





Per Cent of Butter Fat Not Influenced 


By Kind of Feed 


READER again brings up an old 

question as follows: ‘“‘Will the 
giving of certain feeds change the 
per cent of butter fat, or will they 
just increase the flow qf milk?” 

No large or material change in the 
per cent of butter fat will result from 
the feeding of any particular feeding 
stuff. When good feeds are given in 
liberal quantities the milk flow is 
likely to be increased; but the per 
cent of butter fat is not likely to 
increase; in fact, the per cent is 
likely to decrease slightly if the 
amount of milk is largely increased. 
The per cent of butter fat, or the 
amount in a gallon is not increased; 
but the total amount produced by 
the cow may be greatly increased by 
a large increase in the quantity of 
milk. 

The per cent of butter fat varies 
from day to day and a cow that has 
been poorly kept during her early 
life may slightly increase the per 
cent of butter fat in her milk in 
after years, if well kept; but the per 
cent of butter fat or the quality of 
the milk, is largely an individual 
character of the cow, or an inherited, 
or breed quality. 

This is not believed by very many 
men and women who have milked 
and fed cows all their lives, but it is 
true, nevertheless, and is a good il- 
lustration of how completely the 
farmer, who claims to be “practical” 
and that others are the “theorists,” 
may be misled by false theories 
which he accepts without question. 





Relative Value of Certain Feeds 


READER says he has ear corn and 

corn fodder and wants to know 
which are the cheapest and best feeds 
at the following prices: 
Oats at 65¢ a bushel, or.....$2.03 a hundred 
Corn at $1 a bushel, or 9 a hundred 
Shorts at a hundred 
Cottonseed mez a hundred 

Of these feeds cottonseed meal is 
the cheapest and considering its feed- 
ing value, very much the cheapest; 
but only a small quantity should be 
used. Shorts are probably, consider- 
ing feeding value, slightly cheaper 
than the corn; but since our reader 
has the corn and it is more conveni- 
ent to feed, the difference in prices 
will probably not justify selling corn 
and buying shorts. If corn must be 
bought then we would feed four parts 
each of corn and shorts and one 
part of cottonseed meal. If ear corn 
is fed one part of cottonseed meal to 
six parts of ear corn by weight will 
make a satisfactory ration. 

With corn fodder and ear corn on 
hand we would advise buying only 
cottonseed meal and feeding as 
above. 


Harrowing in Lespedeza Seed 

HOULD Lespedeza or Japan clover 

seed, sowed on fall-sowed oats, 
be harrowed to cover the seed or will 
the seeds be covered sufficiently by 
the spring rains?” : 

A man who has had large experi- 
ence in sowing lespedéza stated to 
the writer recently that he preferred 
not to run the harrow to cover les- 
pedeza seed. He is convinced he gets 
better results by allowing the seed to 
be covered by the spring rains wash- 
ing the soil over them. Experience 
Seems to indicate that if the harrow 
is run it should be lightly. If the 
oats are to be harrowed, and it is 
usually beneficial to the oats to har- 
row them, this harrowing should 
probably be done before the sowing 
of the lespedeza seed, It may, at 
least, be stated that it is not neces- 
sary to harrow the land to cover the 
lespedeza seed unless the ground is 
very firm and smooth. 


Feed for a Milk Cow 


READER asks how much “pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fats it 
takes to feed a cow giving 20 pounds 
of milk a day?” 
The “‘standard” as given in Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding” is as follows: 


PER DAY PER 1,000 LBS. LIVE WEIGHT 





Milk Cow 
When Giving— 


Car- 
bohy- 
drates 


Dry 


Matter Protein 


Fat 





Ibs. 
25 
27 
29 
32 


Ibs. 
1.6 
2.0 
2.5 
3.3 


Ibs. 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.8 


11.0 Ibs. milk 

















A cow giving 20 pounds of milk 
should probably receive about 2.2 
pounds’ digestible protein, 11.5 
pounds carbohydrates and .5 pound 
digestible fats. These nutrients will 
be about supplied by 40 pounds of 
corn silage, 15 pounds of cottonseed 
hulls or corn stover and four pounds 
of cottonseed meal. Or, 40 pounds 
of corn silage, five pounds of soy 
bean hay, two pounds of cottonseed 
meal and four pounds of corn, 





Cow Eats Clay 


READER says he “hauled some 

clay into the cow lot from a ditch 
bank and the cow eats it every time 
she gets a chance. What must be 
done to prevent this cow eating the 
clay?’’ 

The cow eats the clay either be- 
cause of a deranged or ‘‘sour stom- 
ach,’ or else because she is failing 
to get the salt or other mineral mat- 
ter she needs in her feed. Give her 
one ounce of common salt and one 
tablespoonful of ashes in her feed 
once a day, or perhaps a tablespoon- 
ful of the following mixture twice 
a day in a little ground feed would 
correct the trouble: One-fourth 
pound each of powdered nux vomica 
and dry sulphate of iron and one 
pound each of pulverized charcoal 
and cottonseed meal. 

If the trouble is due to indigestion 
it will probably also bé necessary to 
reduce the feed and feed a balanced 
ration of sufficient variety. The clay 
eaten is not likely to hurt the cow. 





In our issue of February 28, col- 
umn 2, page 3, in the formula for a 
10-2-2 fertilizer the ‘60 pounds kai- 
nit’? should have been “60 pounds 
muriate of potash.” 





Inclosed you will find my check for re- 
mewal. I consider your paper worth many 
times the subscription price, and I wish 
every farmer in the South was a subscriber 
and would read it with as great interest as 
3 do.—Jno. B. Reiley, Collinston, La, 
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wg By W. F. MASSEY 





(3 What Farmers Want to Know 











Soy Beans and Cowpeas 


O YOU think that the Mammoth 

soy bean is as good for soil im- 
provement as the Clay pea? We 
sowed 100 bushels of peas last year, 
and want to do the same this year, 
but seed peas are unusually high- 
priced, while we can buy the soy 
beans much cheaper, and some of 
our people who have tried them say 
that they prefer them to peas. Kind- 
ly advise.”’ 

I have never made an exact com- 
parison of the two as soil improvers, 
but from what I have done I believe 
that a mixture of the two is best. 
Last year we had a field, part of 
which was sown in a mixture of 
half peas and half soy beans, and 
another part in soy beans alone. I 
was surprised to find that the soy 
beans among the peas had a great 
many more of the nodules than where 
the soy beans were planted alone, 
and it did seem that the peas were 
helping them, for both peas and 
beans were full of nodules in the 
roots, while there were very few on 
the roots of the beans that were 
growing alone. If the crop is in- 
tended for hay. I believe that a mix- 
ture of half a bushel each of the peas 
and beans will be best, and also for 
soil improvement. The erect habit 
of the soy beans helps hold up the 
peas and makes the crop more easily 
harvested. But you are sowing 100 
bushels of peas and still buying seed? 
Why not grow your own seed? If 
the hay is cut at the proper stage 
the peas will mature and you can 
use the Koger pea thresher and clean 
them out from the hay and leave the 
hay in better shape for feeding or 
baling. Or you can plant a seed plot 
in three-foot rows and let them 
stand till ripe, and can then use the 
Keystone pea harvester, drawn by a 
pair of mules, and it will gather and 
thresh the peas as it goes and leave 
the vines and pods for the improve- 
ment of the soil. -At present prices 
there should be a good profit in 
growing cowpeas for seed. 





Wire Grass 


OMEONE who merely signs his 

name ‘“Subscriber,’’ and hence is 
hardly entitled to a reply, writes 
from Henderson, North Carolina, and 
encloses a stamp for reply, which we 
cannot do by mail. He wants to 
know what to do with the wire grass 
on a piece of land he wishes to plant 
in corn. He might plow the land 
shallow early and harrow out all the 
grass he can and rake it up and then 
plow the land deeper, and at the last 
working of the corn sow peas thickly. 
Wire grass simply makes the farmer 
work faster, and I have noticed in 
fields where this grass (Bermuda) 
is abundant that the corn was al- 
ways better where the grass was 
than where there was none. It is 
a blessing in North Carolina to have 
some vegetable matter in the soil, 
even wire grass. 





Kudzu 


HAVE several more inquiries :n 

regard to the kudzu plant, which 
some Florida parties are boosting as 
a forage plant. All that I know 
about kudzu is that it is a hardy per- 
ennial plant of the bean family, and 
that it grows faster than any other 
plant I ever knew, for I have had it 
make shoots a foot long between sun- 
rise and sunset. I suppose that it will 
make a very large amount of forage, 
if the forage is worth anything, but 
as to that I know nothing, for I have 
grown it only as a porch climber. 
Planted for forage it would have to 
be cut very often, as it will get hard 
and woody directly, and having a 
piece of land set in it, and wishing 


to get rid of it, you had far better 
undertake honeysuckle. 

Perhaps the Florida 
Station can tell you something 
about its value as feed. ‘Write to the 
Director at Gainesville, Fla. I think 
that our Southern farmers already 
have such an abundance of tested 
legume crops, such as cowpeas, vel- 
vet beans, soy beans, vetch, and 
crimson clover that it is not worth 
while to be trying new ones that are 
probably no better, if as good. Wait 
till something proves to be a great 
deal better than what we have. It 
is the business of the experiment 
station to test these things. 


Experiment 





Sundry Questions 


S YELLOW or white corn best for 

feeding? What is a coulter used on 
a plow for? Is there anything to 
put on peach trees to kill borers?”’ 

There is no difference in the feed- 
ing value of white and yellow corn. 
As to production, there are some yel- 
low corns that will make more corn 
than some white corns, and there are 
some white corns that will make 
more than some yellow corns. Yel- 


phosphoric acid and 5 per cent potash 
is best for potatoes. Unless I am 
mistaken this would make too much 
vine growth. Which is right?” 

The 7-6-5 is largely used where I 
live, and I have used it, but I do not 
want it any more for potatoes. There 
is too much nitrogen, too little phos- 
phoric acid and potash. I had far 
rather use your mixture, but would 
prefer 3-8-10. 


Cover Crops Versus Fall Plowing 


LEASE give me some information 

on the subject of cover crops ver- 
sus fall plowing. What part of the 
farm would you practice fall plowing 
on, under what conditions, how often 
and at what time?’”’ 

There is no versus in the matter. 
Fall plowing of clay soils is good, but 
fall plowing without a cover crop is 
bad in the South. Up North, where 
the soil is locked up with frost all 
winter, it may pay to plow clay land 
late in the fall and leave it rough for 
the frost to mellow, but fall-plowed 
land in the South should always have 
a green winter crop. Fall plowing 
without a cover crop would be espe- 
cially bad on a sandy soil. 





Planting Potatoes 
HICH is best, to cut potatoes to 
two eyes or simply quarter 
them? Is it a good plan to run out 





the lack of them. Fiddlesticks! 


go to their daily tasks. 
sticky mud. Another feeds cattle. 


years. 


couragement. 
meet. 


conquering smile. 





“WANTED: A HERO” 
W* read the other day an article with this heading. The author felt that 


heroes were rather few nowadays and that the world was the poorer for 
That author did not know a real hero when 
he met him. We know a number of them, their dress plain, their hands cal- 
loused, their boots heavy and soiled with mud. Out in the cold and wet they 
One is ditchi:.z every day this winter in unpleasant 
Another is clearing a piece of new land. 
Out before day in the chilly morning and toiling hard, the inspiration for this 
heroism is the same that has appealed to men of red blood for thousands of 
Somewhere, perhaps in his farm home, perhaps in his mind's picture, 
is a woman; she, too, must be good, true and worthy of heroism. 
for the little ones the hero labors, suffers, endures cold, wet, weariness and dis- 
Sometimes his crops fail; sometimes there is a note hard to 
Yet he works on; he comes home to the woman he loves with a hero's 


Here’s to him who can work and hope and smile and at temporary defeat 
take up another hole in his belt and grimly fight on.—Breeders’ Gazette, 


For her and 








low corn seems better adapted to 
Northern conditions, and Northern 
people like yellow corn meal, while 
Southern people do not. A coulter 
cuts a sod ahead of the plow and 
makes the plowing more easy. It is 
of use on a sod but nowhere else. The 
only -thing to put on peach trees to 
kill borers is a good knife in a man’s 
hand, to cut the borer out spring and 
fall. 





Making a Pasture 


R. L. A. LIFER, Bellsville, Ark., 

wrote in regard to making a pas- 
ture with Bermuda grass. I replied 
to his letter as follows, and the let- 
ter was returned uncalled for: ‘‘Af- 
ter planting the Bermuda you can 
sow seed of orchard grass 20 pounds 
an acre, and make the finest of pas- 
ture, but better not graze closely this 
summer, but give the grass a chance 
to get strong. Some lespedeza will 
also be a help this summer.” I am 
often getting letters returned after 
farmers have given their postoffices, 
and I have taken pains to write reply 
by mail. Always give your correct 
address and then get the letter at 
your postoffice, for I reply by mail to 
every letter received. 





Fertilizing Irish Potatoes 


T HAS been my understanding that 

Irish potatoes need a fertilizer 
high in phosphate and potash, and I 
thought to use 3 per cent nitrogen, 
6 per cent phosphoric acid and 10 per 
cent potash. But a friend of mine 
has recently had an expert from the 
truck station to inspect a piece of 
land here, and this expert tells him 
that a 7 per cent nitrogen, 6 per cent 


thé furrows and put in the fertilizer 
and mix it in with a sweep? Is it 
well to use stable manure on Irish 
potatoes? Will beans make a profit- 
able crop in the South?’’ 

Larger pieces of potatoes will gen- 
erally make more potatoes, but the 
increase will not pay for the extra 
amount of seed. Two-eye pieces are 
the most profitable. Mix the fertil- 
izers in the furrows, of course, and 
never use stable manure on Irish po- 


‘tatoes, as it will encourage the scab 


fungus. Green snap beans are gen- 
erally profitable, but if you mean dry 
white beans, you had better let these 
alone for the Northern growers. 





Litmus Paper 


HAT is litmus paper, which you 
advise to use to. ascertain 
acidity?” 

Litmus paper is paper saturated 
with a substance called litmus. It 
is mainly made in Holland, and the 
litmus is extracted from a lichen— 
the Lecanora Tartarea. It naturally 
makes the paper red, but is changed 
to blue with ammonia. Then the 
blue, when put in acid substances in 
the pregence of moisture, turns the 
paper back to red. And the red pa- 
per put in alkaline materials turns 
blue. I do not think that the exact 
chemistry of litmus is well known 
even to chemists. 





Muriate and Kainit 


i THE salt carried by kainit of 
any value? Which is best, kainit 
or the muriate of potash?” The salt 
may have some slight effect in re- 
taining moisture, and it is destructive 
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to some insects. But we buy kainit 
and muriate of potash for the potash, 
and to get the same amount of potash 
that we get in a ton of muriate you 
will have to freight four tons of 
kainit, and the muriate is generally 
cheaper. 





Lime and Nitrogen 


N MR. MILLER’S book, ‘Fertilizing 

for Profit,’ he says that lime 
should not be used in connection 
with any fertilizer containing nitro- 
gen, as it frees the nitrogen rapidly. 
Now I have some land to plant in 
corn and the soil requires a fertilizer 
containing at least 4 per cent of ni- 
trogen, and as the soil is quite acid, 
and needs lime, I am at a loss to 
know what to do.” 


What Mr. Miller does say is that 
lime should not be mixed with ma- 
terials containing organic nitrogen. 
This is different from using it in con- 
nection with the nitrogenous ma- 
nures. You can plow the land for 
corn and then harrow in the lime, 
and can then use any of the ferti- 
lizers you please, and any ammonia 
set free will be absorbed by the soil. 
But never mix lime with manure or 
organic material containing nitrogen. 
It will hardly affect nitrate of- soda, 
however. But you say that your soil 
needs a fertilizer containing 4 per 
cent nitrogen. Now if you had on 
the land a heavy growth of crimson 
clover you would have all the nitro- 
gen needed, and would need only 
some acid phosphate for the corn. 
It does not pay to buy nitrogen in 
a fertilizer for corn. In fact, a good 
farmer will never need to buy nitro- 
gen at all, if he farms in a good ro- 
tation and feeds the meal from his 
cotton seed with good forage to 
stock. In all of our clay uplands the 
man who farms in a good rotation 
and grows the legumes and _ uses 
them will never need to buy any fer- 
tilizer except a carrier of phosphorus, 
and in the coast country only phos- 
phate and potash. And yet millions 
of the hard-earned money of the 
Southern farmers is wasted in buy- 
ing nitrogen which they could get in 
greater abundance free, while in- 
creasing the humus in their soil at 
the same time. What is needed in 
the South is systematic rotation of 
crops and the growing and using of 
the legume crops and the making of 
manure. The Southern farmers are 
simply throwing away millions of 
dollars every year for nitrogen which 
they could get not only free, but 
make a profit for their soil in get- 
ting it. 





Sweet Clover 


+ ge ete give me some information 
in regard to sweet clover as a 
spring crop for pigs and chickens.”’ 
Sweet clover, Melilotus alba, is not 
properly a clover at all. It is a rank 
growing plant, especially adapted to 
soils that have an abundance of lime. 
I have never sown it, but have seen 
it growing wild along roadsides 
where cattle ranged, and I have nev- 
er seen any of them eat it so long as 
they could find grass or anything 
else. If you want a spring crop of 
green for pigs and poultry, you had 
better sow the Dwarf Essex rape or 
kale of some kind. The sweet clover 
may do for Northern sections where 
they cannot grow cowpeas and crim- 
son clover and other legumes as we 
can. It would hardly give you any 
spring green to amount to anything. 





Carrying Over Grain 


HAVE about 15 bushels of rye 

that I wish to carry over for seed. 
Please tell me the best way ta 
keep it?” . 

Put the rye in a tightly covered 
box and mix well through it a lot of 
the napthaline moth balls that can 
be had cheaply, usually from drug 
stores. These will keep out insects. 
The box must be tigkt to keep out 
cats and mice. 
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THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


A Study in the Marketing of Perishables—115 Local Associations 
and Their $1,000,000 Orchard Supply Company and Their Mar- 
velously Effective and Economical Methods of Marketing 





By W. R. Camp 


WISH to tell the readers of The 

Progressive Farmer of a growers’ 

organization which began as a 
small local association and has de- 
veloped into the largest business or- 
ganization of growers in the United 
States—the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. For efficiency it is to 
be compared with the Standard Oil 
Company, one of our most success- 
ful organizations. 

In the beginning, too, we wish to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to G. 
Harold Powell, the manager of the 
Exchange, from whose _ writings, 
statements and personal letters we 
largely obtained the facts for this ar- 
ticle. See especially a report from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, on the 
Organization and Conduct of a Mar- 
ket Service; also Mr. Powell’s ‘‘Co- 
operation in Agriculture.” 

The citrus fruit industry, it should 
be noted, has passed through all the 
trials of disorganization and organi- 
zation. f 





Some years ago for lack of 
a marketing organization a large part 
of the crop of oranges remained on 
the trees in the summer. Every- 
where the gold-colored fruit adver- 
tised the lack of an adequate distrib- 
uting system. The growers were at 
the mercy of the local buyers, who 
divided the territory or fixed a maxi- 
mum price. Twenty years ago over- 
production was feared, with only 
5,000 carloads of oranges to mar- 
ket annually. Now that the growers 
have been organized, no difficulty is 
experienced in distributing 45,000 
ears or 18,000,000 boxes on an aver- 
age, each year, throughout the United 
States and Canada. During the past 
nine years the growers have received 
$121,000,000. 

The organization of the citrus 
fruit industry began with the forma- 
tion of local associations. Any num- 
ber from four to 200 growers might 
organize an association. The fruit 
at first was sold to local buyers or to 
representatives of distant buyers. 
Under this system, or lack of system, 
no efficient distribution of the crop 
could be secured. One association 
would not know that another may 
have already supplied a certain mar- 
ket. When local associations proved 
inadequate, some of them federated 
and formed the California Fruit 
rrowers’ Exchange. Eighty per cent 
of the growers are now organized into 
cooperative associations and 65 per 
cent belong to the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. 


Functions of the Local Associations 


HE local Association grades and 
packs, and sometimes picks the 
fruit of the members. The fruit of 
the same grade is put together and 
each member receives: his share of 
the receipts, according to the amount 
of fruit he has contributed to each 
grade. The fruit of a certain stand- 
ard is sold under the general brand 
of the Central Exchange and also un- 
der the brand of the local. Thus a 
general reputation for the fruit of 
the California Exchange is developed 
at the same time that the growers of 
each Association are encouraged to 
make the brand of their own par- 
ticular locality as fine as possible. 
The 115 local associations own the 
stock in a $1,000,000 Orchard Sup- 
ply Company. 
ganized because the price of box lum- 
ber was almost doubled in one year. 
It possesses its own timberland and 
manufactures boxes for the locals. 
In 1911-12 the company sold to the 
locals $2,068,591 worth of boxes and 
general orchard supplies. Through 
the cooperative purchase of supplies 
the cost of packing oranges has been 
reduced from 60 cents or more per 
box, the amount charged when the 
buyer packed the fruit, to an aver- 


This company was or- 


age cost of 33 cents per box, and 
the cost of packing lemons from $1 
or more to an average cost of 60 
cents per box. All supplies are fur- 
nished the locals at cost. 

The 115 local associations are di- 
vided into 17 district exchanges. The 
District Exchange orders cars for the 
locals and keeps a record of all cars 
sent out, and each District Exchange 
has one director in the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


The Central Exchange 


HE Central Exchange acts as a 
clearing house for collecting tele- 
graphic news of the trade and for 





and wedge shaped; at top, kernels not of shape to fill well 


other shippers, including other mem- 
bers of this organization, unhampered 
and uncontrolled by anyone.” 

Thus it will be seen that the cen- 
tral exchange does not try to con- 
trol prices by ‘“‘scanting’’ a market or 
by fixing a minimum price in all mar- 
kets. In the West it has the field 
to itself. In the South and East it 
is in competition with European and 
Florida fruit. The exchange does 
not try to obtain the profits which a 
trust has from fixing prices. It does, 
however, acquire the profits of con- 
troling prices by as even and wide 
a distribution of fruit as possible. 
No market is glutted and no market 
is under-supplied. The grower re- 
ceives a better price for his fruit. The 
fruit is distributed at a decreased 
cost and the consumer obtains it at 
a lower price than formerly. 

The local association has the com- 
plete power to determine the diver- 
sion and final destination of each 


A part of the fruit is sold f. o. b 
at an agreed-upon price, subject to 
inspection and condition on arrival 
and part f. o. b. at a certain price 
which is not subject to inspection on 
arrival. sy the latter method a de- 
duction from the price is made for 
cash at the time of shipment. 

The agent acts also as the collec< 
tor for the shipper. The whole 
amount received is paid over to the 
grower, local association or shipper. 
Each grower receives a part of the 
proceeds according to the quantity of 
fruit of a given grade which he has 
put into the pool. 

An arbitrary assessment for the 
cost of handling is determined at the 
beginning of each year. This assess~ 
ment is based upon estimated ship+ 
ments and upon the probable ex- 
penses, and includes such items ag 
salaries of agents, telegraphic sere 
vices and legal fees. The Centraj 
Exchange allots the amount of th@ 





A STUDY IN SEED CORN SELECTION 


At left, ear has too large cob and kernels are too shallow; at right, well-formed car with medium sized cob, kernels fairly decp 


shallow and round.—cC. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


receiving offers for fruit and for re- 
distributing this information to the 
district exchanges. The Central Ex- 
change does not sell a single box of 
fruit. It simply provides the facili- 
ties at cost through which 7,000 
growers sell their fruit to jobbers 
at distant markets. It employs band- 
ed agents to drum up trade and to 
report price changes in all the prin- 
cipal markets of the United States 
and Canada. If a buyer makes an 
offer the agent has no authority to 
accept it, but telegraphs it to the 
central exchange and this exchange 
passes it on to the district exchange 
and the district exchange to the lo- 
cal, which has the particular brand 
of oranges wanted. The reply or re- 
turn offer is sent back to the agent 
by the same way. Thus the agent 
acts only upon instructions from the 
shipper. 

The reserved rights which the 
shippers have are defined in con- 
tracts between the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange and the associa- 
tions. They read: 

“Each shipper reserves to _ itself 
the right to regulate and control its 
own shipments, to use its own judg- 
ment, to decide for itself when and 
in what amounts it shall ship; to 
what market it shall ship; where its 
products shall be sold, and, except 
at auction points, the price it is will- 
ing to receive; fully reserving the 
right of free competition with all 





car, and of deciding upon the price 
which it is willing to accept for each 
shipment. The Eastern Shore of 
Virginia Produce Exchange, as read- 
ers know, practices the opposite 
method, determining at the central 
office the destination of shipments 
and all prices for the growers. 


The Blanket Freight Rate 


HE railroad has granted the Cali- 
fornia Exchange a blanket freight 
rate; that is, the same rate, whether 
the fruit is shipped to Kansas City 
or New York. The fruit is shipped 
in refrigerator cars across the Rocky 
Mountains. Some cars may be 
stopped by telegram in Arizona or 
New Mexico, if the prices are better 
in those sections; other cars may be 
kept going on to Texas, or, if prices 
are not good there, they may be di- 
verted to Kansas and Minnesota, or 
they may be kept going on to Pitts- 
burg, New York, or to Toronto. The 
same freight rate obtains whether the 
ear finally stops in New Mexico or in 
Montreal. At any point en route the 
car may be stopped or diverted. 
Without this privilege of diverting 
fruit according to market conditions 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change could not have systematized 
distribution throughout the United 
States. 
The fruit is sold either through 
orders received by agents from job- 
bers or at auction in the large cities. 


space between grain rows; at bottom, cob too smal! and kernels 
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assessment each month upon each 
district exchange at so much per 
box, based on the number of boxes 
shipped. An adjustment is made of 
the surplus or deficit at the end of 
each year. 

All the facilities provided by the 
Central Exchange or _ district ex- 
changes are furnished at cost. In 
1912-13 the total cost of distributing 
oranges and lemons to wholesalers 
amounted to only 3.13 per cent on 
the f. o. b. California returns, or less 
than 2% per cent on the 
ceipts. It costs the individual farmer 
in the United States generally not 
less than 7 to 20 per cent on thie 
gross sales to market his crop to the 
wholesaler. Since the formation of 
the Exchange the cost of handling 
and packing has been reduced by 
almost one-half. This low cost for 
a perishable product is the achieve- 
ment of marketing collectively on a 
large scale. 

The Central Exchange handles 
from $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 
worth of citrus fruit annually and 
also about 3,000 cars for outside par- 
ties. This large volume of business 
is transacted with only $1,700 of 
paid-in capital. The local associa- 
tions move the crop East on their 
own credit, the growers either wait- 
ing for the cash returns until the 
money reaches them from the job- 
bers or securing an advance from the 
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(Concluded on page 24 this issue) 
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{ne BELL SHOE 


HE ‘‘Bell Cow’’ 


_s 


is the leader; like- 
wise, the Bell 
Trade- Marked shoes 
are leaders in the 


South. Millions of 
satisfied customers are 
wearing 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


Ten thousand pairs are made 
every day in a Southern city. 
They are the most popular 
shoes in the South—popular 
because of their medium 
price, excellent fit, perfect 
comfort and superior quality. 
| The leading dealer in your 
town can supply you—ask for 
the shoe with the Bell Tiade- [/ 
Mark, made by 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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Special Introductory Offer 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 














“ 92c 
“ $1.12 
Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same. 

Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


Ss ity “ “ 


for a short time only. 
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ABOUT COTTON 








PINK BOLL-ROT OR COTTON 
ANTHRACNOSE 


This is a Disease That Can Be Con- 
trolled Only by Careful Seed Selec- 
tion 


URING 1918 there was in North 
D Carolina an unprecedented out- 

break of cotton anthracnose or 
pink boll-rot. Two reasons in the 
main account for this: (1) wet 
weather conditions unusually favor- 
able for the spread of the disease, 
and (2) the extensive dissemination 
during the preceding two or three 
years of the disease into new locali- 
ties by means of infected seed pur- 












: Ply Per Square or Roll 75c | 
“ “ “ “ 


Order now. This offer is 
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“13 Cents Per Rod Up 

. Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 

vanized, Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices 

direct from factory. Over 150 styles for every purpose-- 

fence and gates ot all atrlon Matlnasaal re Kear 
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sample to — — compare with others. Aadsess ve iow 
GROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 

Department 87 Cleveland, Ohlo 
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chased from a distance. It is hoped 
that this severe epidemic will so em- 
phasize the danger that planting of 
infected seed will quickly cease. 

The following account of the 1913 
epidemic is based on information 
furnished by county demonstrators 
for 22 counties in North Carolina. 
Their opportunities for knowing in- 
timately the conditions on a large 
number of farms make their reports 
very valuable. The 22 counties in 
question range over the whole of the 
cotton belt in the State, and include 
some of the largest cotton-producing 
| counties, as well as some producing 
very little cotton. They represent 
something more than one-fourth of 
the total cotton acreage and yield 
for the State. A mass of letters from 
individual fermers emphasize the 
points brought out here. 

For loss in the county, four out of 
the 22 reported none; these counties 
are all on the edge of the cotton belt, 
and their average production is only 
some 2,000 bales per county. Esti- 
mates of loss for the other 18 coun- 
ties ranged from 1 per cent to 15 
| per cent, with an average of 8 per 
cent loss for the 22 counties. For 
the sake of conservatism we may cut 
this in half and then find that the 
| money loss for the State would be 
close to two and one-half million dol- 
lars for the past season. 

In half of the counties the disease 
was said to be general throughout 
their extent. In seven counties it was 
localized in certain parts of the coun- 
ty, with the mention usually of two 
or three townships. Three reported 
the first pronounced occurrence in 
1913, five in 1911, five in 1910, two 
in 1909, and none at any earlier 
date, which emphasizes the recent- 
ness of the introduction of the dis- 
ease in many localities. 

As the original means of introduc- 
tion 11 mention seed brought from 
other States, and 10 from elsewhere 
in this State; and in eight of these 
counties both sources were men- 
tioned. The varieties that have 
brought in the disease are mainly 
Summerour Half and Half and Cook 
Improved. 


How Different Varieties Are Affected 


HE relative susceptibility of varie- 
ties cannot be accurately judged 
from general field observations, since 
the amount of the disease to develop 
depends in so large measure upon the 
previous chances for seed infection 
in the particular race of cotton. The 
| varieties reported as being most gen- 
| erally affected very naturally include 
| with greatest frequency the Sum- 
merour and Cook. A good many 
| mention long staple varieties. Va- 
rieties less generally affected include 
King, Simpkins, Toole, Money Maker, 
Russell, Cleveland, Bates, and others, 
which would indicate that the disease 
is spreading to a good many of the 
| older varieties. However, many dem- 
onstrators name these and other old 
varieties as nqt yet showing the dis- 
ease. When an infected and unin- 
fected variety grow side by side on 
a farm it is only a matter of time 
| until the latter will become badly dis- 
eased, unless special precautions are 
taken to prevent this. 





The environment or general condi- 
tions named as favoring the disease 
all relate directly or indirectly to 
moisture that would aid in the dis- 
semination of the fungus and favor 
its growth. The list includes: Con- 
siderable rainfall, low land, wet land, 
stiff soil, close planting, large growth 
of stalk, rich soil, much ammonia fer- 
tilizer, much nitrate of soda, much 
stable manure, late planting, late 
growth of stalk. 

With few exceptions, it is reported 
that farmers generally are concerned 
about the danger and are anxious to 
avoid it by planting disease-free seed. 
A few are interested in the selection 
of such seed from unaffected stalks 
in their own fields, but the majority 
are seeking to buy disease-free seed 
elsewhere. In some counties the 
anthracnose is so prevalent that no 
unselected seed in the locality would 
be safe to plant. 

It is to be greatly hoped that no 
future season will bring so severe an 
outbreak of cotton anthracnose. The 
experience of 1913 teaches all to be 
on the alert lest worse things befall 
us. The lower Cotton States, from 
Louisiana to Georgia, give us today 
striking examples of what the un- 
checked spread of this disease may 
do. North Carolina is fortunate in 
that she still has a fighting chance 
to control its spread. Infected seed 
must not be planted. 

H. R. FULTON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





COTTON VARIETY TESTS 





There Is a Wide Difference Between 
the Best and Poorest Cottons 


HE cotton variety tests for the 

year 1913 at the test plats of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
show results that should interest the 
cotton grower. The tests were made 
on the Piedmont clay—the red lands 
characteristic of the upper cotton 
growing belt. 

The best producer proved to be 
the Sunbeam, a variety bred by the 
College, which has been holding first 
place in the tests since it was de- 
veloped. Its production per acre 
amounted to $176.90, estimating the 
value of the cotton at 13 cents per 
pound and the seed at $28 per ton. 

Thirty-one varieties were grown 
under like conditions and the results 
estimated on the above basis, in gross 
revenue, are as follows: Poulnot 
$126.70; Brown’s No. 1, $111.70; 
Cook’s Imperial, $104.90; Butt’s Im- 
perial, $104,60; Brown’s Wonder, 
$104.10; Cleveland’s Big Boll, 
$99.95; Langford’s Imperial, $98.35; 


Triumph’s Big Boll, $96.25; Long 
Shank, $95.40; Broadwell, $93.35; 
Christopher, $91.90; Williams, 
$89.60; Rowden, $88.70; Money 
Maker, $88; Uncle Sam, $87.35; 
Cleveland, $85.40; MHite’s Early, 
$85.30; Jackson Limbless, $82.55; 


Rexall, $79.80; Texas Burr, $79.40; 
Money Maker (seed from a different 
grower from one mentioned above), 
$78; Culpepper, $76.70; Bramlett’s, 
$75.50; Liverly’s Early, $75.45; Cli- 
max, $73.20; Peterkin, $69.90; Cur- 
tis, $61.95. 

A 10-3-4 home-mixed fertilizer was 
used, being made as follows: 1,200 
pounds acid phosphate, containing 16 
per cent phosphoric acid; 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda, containing 15 per 
cent available nitrogen; 425 pounds 
cottonseed meal, containing 6.18 per 
cent available nitrogen, also 1.5 per 
cent available phosphorie acid; 150 
pounds muriate of potash containing 
50 per cent available potash. This 
fertilizer was applied at the rate of 
from 500 to 600 pounds per acre, 
being broadcasted and thoroughly 
harrowed in before the cotton was 
planted. 

The above ranking is not in ac- 
cord with that in which the varieties 


fall when the total yield of seed cot- 
ton per acre is taken as the basis. 
The order in which they come is as 


follows: Sunbeam, Poulnot, Brown's 
No. 1, Butt’s Imperial, Cook’s Im- 
perial, Brown’s No. 1 (second), 


Cleveland Big Boll, Brown’s Wonder, 
Langford’s Imperial, Long Shank, 
Williams, Bowden, Rexall, Cleveland, 
Triumph’s Big Boll, Broadwell’s, 
Money Maker, Money Maker (2), 
Uncle Sam, Hite’s Early, Johnson’s 


Imperial, Christopher, Culpepper, 
Bramlett, Texas Burr, Liverley’s 
Early, Climax, Jackson’s Limbless, 


Curtis, Peterkin. 


An important result of three 
years’ tests of two stalks to a hill 
shows that Sunbeam cotton when 
grown on the College plats, produces 
the largest yield when grown two 
stalks in a hill, the hills being 18 
inches apart and the rows four feet 
apart. Previous tests have shown 
that two plants to hills 14 inches 
apart make more cotton than one 
plant to a hill for, any distance 
greater than 14 inches apart. But 
where hills are 14 inches apart and 
under, one stalk per hill makes more 
cotton per acre than two staiks per 
hill. Of course, the fertility of the 
land has much to do in regulating 
the distance between plants and 
rows. CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 

Athens, Ga. 





A South Carolina Variety Test 


FRIEND sends us the following 
report of variety tests at the Pee 
Dee branch of the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station last year, as fol- 
lows: 
Name of Variety Yield Per Acre 
Rogers’ Big Boll....cccocsccsceses 1,340 









Culpepper’s Improved .... vee dpoen 
Hart's. “Beats All” ..+ . 1,080 
Cook’s Big Boll ..cecs 1,510 
Wihlitt’s: Prolific «ois. 1,460 
Hawkins’ Prolific ..csccocccccesss 1,380 
TOOLS PIOMNG: .4.0 6s 6060e we sows 6 1,350 
Hopkin’s Keenan ..crcccccccccccece 1,370 
Fiartsville No. 1..ecccccccescccvess 1,270 
Covers Wepper soc cscs abs cee cdees 1,660 
From Mr. Lawrence ..ccccccescees 1,200 
MOUTON oc. < a%, 5:0, 8:4 t wie 8 6500 OCS 8818 1,160 
Summerour’s Half and Half ...eeee 430 
Toole’s Prolific eee 
King’s Columbia 9a 
Simpkins’ Ideal .... of 
Brunson’s B 1... »DS8E 
Wade’s Uncle Sam ..ccieeccvcvecs 1,420 
Cleveland Big Boll ....cccseccsees 1,510 
Napier’s Peeler ..c.cccccccccceces 1,200 


Certain varieties were affected by 
anthracnose from 5 per cent up to 
Summerour’s 80 per cent. Columbia 
and Toole’s: Prolific were badly in- 
fected because of nearness to Sum- 
merour’s. 





Advises Against Long Staple Cotton 


AVID R. COKER, of Hartsville, 

President of the South Carolina 
Plant Breeders’ Association, in his 
annual address before the meeting of 
the Association here, advised against 
planting long staple cotton next sea- 
son except in sections of the State 
where the marketing facilities are 
good. 

“The growers of long staple cotton 
have been unable to interest the cot- 
ton buyers to the extent of creating 
a steady and uniform market for sta- 
ple cotton,’ he said. “I have done 
all I could to second President Dabbs, 
of the Farmers’ Union. in his efforts 
to better the marketing conditions. 
I believe a proper system of ware- 
houses would greatly benefit the sta- 
ple cotton market. 

“Unless we can Change present 
marketing conditions,, I believe that 
farmers should stop planting staple 
cotton and go back to short staple 
cotton, where they are not favorably 
located as regards markets.” 





I have seen many a bale of cotton sold 
where neither the seller nor the buyer knew 
the grade to which the cotton rightfully be- 
longed, and usually it made no difference, 
as the buyer would always offer a price he 
knew would leave him on the safe side. I 
believe we need some plan whereby the 
farmer would get & square deal, at least 
he would know what he was selling.—M., 
Iredell Co., N. C. 
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THE PEANUT CROP 


Good Soil Preparation Is As Essential With Peanuts As With 
Other Crops; Some Suggested Fertilizer Mixtures 
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By T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, N. C. 


land for the peanut crop is to 

break it deeply in the fall, with 
a two-horse plow—a disk plow is the 
best—and sow rye for a winter cover 
crop. This can be 
done very easily if 
peanuts are to fol- 
low a hay or a 
corn crop. How- 
ever, should it be 
necessary to fol- 
low a cotton crop 
with peanuts, the 
cotton cannot be 
removed in time 
for the fall plow- 
ing. In this case clover or rye should 
be sown in the cotton after the first 
picking. 

The peanut thrives best on a deep, 
mellow, sandy, loam soil. Some peo- 
ple have gotten an idea that the pea- 
nut does not require deep breaking. 
This is an erroneous idea, because 
invariably the largest yields of pea- 
nuts that have been produced in 
North Carolina were made on deeply 
broken soil. However, it is true that 
the peanut does best on a firm, com- 
pact seed bed, and if the soil is 
broken deeply it should be done long 
enough before planting time to allow 
it to settle. This is why the ideal 
plan is to break the land in the fall, 
when the subsoil is in better condi- 
tion for deep breaking. Then at 
planting time we have a compact soil 
six or eight inches deep, and it is only 
necessary to thoroughly disk two or 
three inches of the surface to pre- 
pare a fine seed bed. Should there be 
a heavy growth of rye or clover upon 
the land in the spring it may be nec- 
essary to rebreak it, but only deeply 
enough to thoroughly incorporate the 
vegetable matter in the soil. This 
should be done at least two weeks 
before the peanuts are planted, and 
in the meantime the land should be 
harrowed several times with the 
smoothing harrow. : 


To proper way to prepare the 
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Use the Harrow Freely 


F THE land was not broken in the 

fall it should be broken as early in 
the spring as the moisture in the soil 
will permit. The soil should never 
be turned when the subsoil is wet. If 
this spring breaking is done before 
the freezes are over, the land should 
be left rough, in order to allow as 
much surface exposure as possible. A 
few good freezes on a field are equal 
to an application of fertilizer. Most 
soils contain an abundance of un- 
available plant food. Freezing is one 
of the most important agencies in 
making this plant food soluble. 

When the drying March wind be- 
gins to blow, the harrow should be 
started. If there is any amount of 
vegetation in the soil the disk har- 
row should be run first, and followed 
by the Acme or “‘spike-tooth”’ smooth- 
ing harrow. This harrowing should 
be done every week or 10 days to 
prevent the formation of a crust, and 
also to prepare a fine seed bed. It 
is also true that the frequent har- 
rowing of the soil, previous to plant- 
ing, destroys millions of weed and 
grass seeds that germinate under the 
influence of the warm sun and rains 
of spriny. It is much easier to de- 
stroy these weeds with the smooth- 
ing harrow than to wait till theeplants 
are up and then have to kill them 
with the hoe and cultivator. 

If no fertilizer is to be used un- 
der the peanuts, a good plan is to 
thoroughly pulverize the seed bed, 
then run to the “laying off’’ stakes 
with the planter. This saves the 
extra furrow required to lay off the 
rows, should the rows be marked off 
first, Where the land is level and 
well drained, peanuts are much more 
easily cultivated and seem to pro- 
duce better when planted either on 


the level, or just below the level of 
the field. Of course, on land of a 
cold nature—undrained land—it is 
best to plant them on a small ridge. 
Fertilization 

HE peanut is a legume and does 

not thrive on an acid soil. It 
has been found necessary to use lime, 
or marl, in order to produce peanuts 
of good quality. Without the lime 
the large varieties have a tendency 
to produce ‘‘pops,’’ or hulls without 
the kernel. The Spanish variety is 
surer of a crop under all circum- 
stances, and will make a good yield 
without lime. 

Because of the fact that the pea- 
nut has the power of getting a part 
of its nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
by means of the bacteria which live 
in nodules upon its roots, very little, 
if any, nitrogen is needed as ferti- 
lizer for them. Potash and phos- 
phoric acid are needed in about equal 
proportions for making the _ best 
grade of peanuts. If the proper ro- 
tation is followed and plenty of vege- 
tation turned into the soil, excellent 
crops of peanuts can be produced by 
using lime alone. The lime, in ad- 
dition to counteracting the acidity in 
the soil, acts upon the insoluble pot- 
ash and phosphorus and makes them 
available for the use of the plant. 

Mr. W. R. Beattie, in his bulletin, 
“The Peanut,” states that a crop of 
60 bushels of peanuts will require 
about 85 pounds of nitrogen, 15 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 32 pounds 
of potash, and 48 pounds of lime. Of 
course, only a small per cent of this 
nitrogen should be added in the fer- 
tilizer, as the plant can get this ele- 
ment from the atmosphere, after it 
gets a start. Although the above 
figures would indicate that a smaller 
per cent of phosphoric acid is re- 
quired than that of any other ele- 
ment, experience has taught us that 
it pays to use more of it. It seems 
to aid the other elements in their 
action. 

Suggested Mixtures 


VERY good fertilizer for the pea- 

nut crop, upon sandy loam soil, is 
one containing from 1 to 2 per cent 
hitrogen, 6 to 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 4 to 6 per cent potash. 
From 400 to 1,000 pounds of lime 
should be used per acre, but not in 
combination with the other fertilizer 
materials. The quantity of lime 
which can be used profitably depends 
upon the nature of the soil. A very 
simple and convenient fertilizer mix- 
ture for peanuts may be made from 
the following materials: 

Four hundred pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 800 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and 800 pounds of kainit, 
or 200 pounds of muriate of potash. 
This will analyze about 1% per cent 
ammonia, 7 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 5 per cent potash. This should 
be used at the rate of from 200 
pounds to 500 pounds per acre. 

On very poor soil the following 
mixture will be found quite satis- 
factory: Six hundred pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 800 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid, and 200 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash. This will analyze 




















feed kind—with or with- 





Corn Crop Insurance 


By the use of AVERY 
NEW UNION CORN 
DRILLS—the positive 





NEW UNION 
SWORD OPENER 





out fertilizer attachment, 
we INSURE perfect plant- 
ing. 

They drop one or more 
grains at a time and 
any distance from six to 





thirty-six inches apart, as your Feed is positive, no skipping, 
double pitman drive, no lost 


planting conditions demand. ; Orivi 

Each grain placed at an even movable. 4: bolts: inca Se 
depth, the press wheel firmly simply lift it off. Gears easily in- 
packs the moist soil around the pected. 
seed; this retards evaporation Easy to operate; the depth of 
and advances its germination fad teint catnet cen ab 
several days, producingastrong, automatically thrown out of aver a 
healthy plant. A good start is end of row, no waste of seed or 
half the race. Avery Corn fertilizer on turning rows. 
Dritts insure a perfect stand Plates for different distances and 
and this you must have to pc any kind of seed; can be 
make a full crop. changed in 30 seconds’ time. 


We build a planter for ever 
All steel construction, solid and use—one, two oF three row. For 


stro:g, they withstand the strain of cotton, corn, peas, sorgium, milo 

continuous every day work. Axle maize and other seeds. 

and drive shaft made of rolled steel. Ask your dealer for an Avery 
NEW UNION planter and accept no other. 


Write for our Farm Year Book 
DISC OPENER mailed free on request. 


B. F, AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers Full Line Of 
TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 









































FULL FORCE FEED—No FTER all 

getting “clogged’’ on one 

row and putting out too has been 

much on next. . . « « « « said, the only 
positive proofa 





NO CHAIN TO WEAR— 
and give trouble. Simple cut 
off to stop flow at end of 
TOWSS. 56 See A 


farmer can 
have that any 
implement will 
meet his re- 
quirements is 
to try it on his 
farm. 

That’s the 
way we sell 
our 
No. 6 Star Fertilizer Distributors 












illustrated above. You may try them 
on your farm and if they do not give 
entire satisfaction doing your work 
we refund the money paid us. 
Why Experiment? 
Buy the Guaranteed Kind, 

Ask your dealer for our implements 
and if he hasn’t what you want write 
us and we will supply you. 

We manufacture Plow Stocks, 
Fertilizer Distributors, Fertilizer 


ixers, Second Application 
Machine and Manure Drills 


ALL GUARANTEED TO PLEASE YOU 


Star Pea Machine Company, Inc., 


ABERDEEN, N. C. 


























































The Bell Grist Mill is the most modern and effi- 
cientfor making meal, whether for table or feed. 


> & It isa great money maker, a great money saver. 
Made of the very finest materials, strong, dura- 
ble, noiseless big capacity and so simple that 
anyone can runit, Improved disk feeding device 
that’s a wonder. Every mill guaranteed. Our 
catalog explains construction and advantages. 
We want good agents in every community. 


Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., M’fgrs, Ronda, N.C 


about 2.8 per cent ammonia, 19 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and $4 per 




















cent potash. Of course, should kainit 
be used instead of the muriate it 
would reduce the percentages of 
plant food a little by increasing the 
gross weight, but would not change 
the number of units. These mixtures 
are only suggestive and should be 
changed to meet the varying condi- 
tions of soil fertility. 





- 
Every pert goaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 
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I write for several reasons, one of which iS 
is to express my sincere and grateful appre- 
ciation of your issue of February 14, The 


than any other mill, and to last lomger. 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. H 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented. wire cable drive, steed 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by li 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 205 S. LIBERTY ST., _ 












YOU'VE HEARD $6 MUCH ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 





Reference Special, I think it the most use- 
ful and valuable copy of any periodical I 
ever saw.—R. T. Cansey, Estill, S. € 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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ECONOMY 
ON THEFARM 


Southern Farmers have made won- 














derful progress in the past few years. 
Advanced methods, 
chinery, better labor, have lightened 


improved ma- 
his burdens. But the greatest lesson 
the smartest Southern Farmers have 
taken to heart They 
saving some of nature’s bounty, 


is Economy. 





are 
and they are demanding better goods 
and more service for their money. 
That's why SHIELD 
SHOE sales are incre 
BRAND SHOES offer 
the 


BRAND 
SHIELD 


the 


asing: 
farmers 
best shoe—the 


longest wear— 


style—snap—comfort—at the lowest 


cost he has yet had to pay for first- 


class footwear. 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES are 
proving their merits to thousands and 
thousands of the South’s most intel- 
and farmers, and 


ligent practical 


therefore they are being worn and 


enjoyed by thousands of farmers’ 


wives, and children and laborers. 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES are 
economical, because they have proven 
their trade mark—“Fit Best—Wear 
Longest.” 


Ask your shoe merchant for 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES. Do not 
accept the kind that are “just as 
good.” Make him get them for your 
sake and economy’s sake. 





Shield Brand 
Shoes 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Amazing Prices on 


STEEL Shingles 





The demand for Ex iwards “Reo” Steel Shingles 
has become s0 big that we now sell them from 
factory to i for seeeecnaniy 5 LESS — | 


common wood _shing > a 
eight! OK IN aKa furs MONT: Y. ga Ika 
Br Ag ROOFING YOUR 


L¢ 

Prove SIT TON. 

BUILDING -OSTAL TO DAY AND 
GET FAC TORY PRICES. 


No Trick to Put Them On 
You don’t have to nail these steel shingles, like wood 
shingles, ONEATATIME. Putonas highas 100 atonce, 
for they come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or ad 
roof, It’s ten times easicr than putting on wood shingles. 
No extra materials to buy, no painting to do, no tools to 
borrow. Your hired man can do the job with a hammer. 


Absolutely Rustproof 
Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We have in- 
vented a method that absolutely 
getting a foothold, 1 fi 
Roofs have foun< 1 out. It's the fan “iwards Tighteote 
Process applied to genuine Open Beaxth Steel. 
Protect Your Bulldings from FIRE 
Don't take chances of fire from defective chimneys, fly- 
ing sparks and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
Bteel Shingles and make them safe. Remember. nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. We specifically guare 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against lightning. 
This Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 
Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than pre- 
ared-paper or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE THE 
COST PER YEAR. And that’s the right way to figure 
Write for Special Proposition 
Send postal at once for latest Roofing Book 374 and 
Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
324.374 Lock Street, Ciucinnati, Ohio 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





FURROW SLICES 








STUDY YOUR FARM 
When the Rains Come It Is Good to 
Get Out and See Whether Your 
Soil Is Staying at Home 


LOVE to get into my slicker and 
tramp around over the farm when 
the rain is falling upon the earth. 
One getting into this habit learns so 
many things 

about his farm 

and soil that 

would never 

have been real- 

ly known other- 

wise. We go 

down past the 

outlet of a sys- 

tem of tile 

drains and see 

the surplus wa- 

ter rushing 

forth, and we 

MR, FRENCH think what a 





lot of water is going off the land. 
Then we go further on to where an 
!open ditch is discharging surplus 
from an equal-sized area, and we are 
confronted with a rushing creek that 
makes the stream- issuing from the 
tile drain look like 30 cents; and, 
too, the water has such a different 
color. There are samples of all the 
|soils included in the watershed 
drained by the open ditch, and there 
|is the brown scum that makes us 
| think at once, humus! Soil elixir! 

** 8 


Then we go in and study the soil 
surface and find ponds of water ev- 
erywhere on the levels, and little 
washes starting down the slopes, giv- 
ing outlets to the ponds. Back we 
go to the tile drain and note how 
clear is this water and how strange 
it is that over this watershed few 
ponds are seen and practically no 
| washes. The thought takes shape in 
|our minds that we must surely push 
the work of under-draining more 
| rapidly; for every year that the work 
|is deferred means tremendous loss of 
soil fertility; loss of moisture—that 
is sadly needed at some time during 
|the year; and loss of energy con- 
sumed working around open ditches, 
to say nothing of flood damage that 
could be lessened very largely by 
teaching the land to drink more of 
the water that falls upon it. 

* * * 

Up into the big meadow we go 
and note how jealously the grass 
roots and stumps are guarding the 
soil particles with which they are as- 
sociated, and we exclaim aloud, yes 
yes, we must certainly grow more 
grass, for see what a fine soil con- 
server it is. 

We go past the corn field and with 
a shake of the head is registered the 
wish that we could grow corn as a 
sod crop; for in spite of the deep 
plowing, the under-draining, and the 
humus, the constant tramping of the 
horses during cultivation makes a 
| soil surface that more or less water 
is seen to rush off of, carrying vege- 
table matter and plant food with it. 
However, we have this to console us, 
that the lost fertility will, the most 
|of it, be saved to the farm, for the 
corn fields are surrounded, very 
largely, by grass fields, and the mil- 
lions of hungry little rootlets are 
reaching for a portion of the wasting 
fertility it passes. 

*x* * 
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These rainy day trips, too, enable 
us to see how the tramping of the 
cattle on the thinly-seeded spots in 
the pastures is injuring the land, and 
we decide that some grass seed must 
be sprinkled here, and a few loads 
of manure spread, so that the grass 
will come thick and strong another 
year; the yield of grass be doubled, 
and the soil be made capable of hold- 
ing vastly more of moisture. This in 
turn will mean more grass and this 
yet more moisture, which can mean 
|} only more grass. 


As 
keep 


back 
thinking, 
could we have improved 

farm that loves so to wash 
not grass to scotch for us, holding so 
well the fertility as it has been gath- 
ered little by little?’’ And we turn 

and look off to the southeast ana 
think of the millions upon millions 
of acres we have seen that have nev- 
er known the aid that grass conld 
be to them, would men but accept 
its beneficent influence. 

Wonderful, indeed, is the part 
grass plays in the enriching and con- 
serving of soils. 

Cascade, Va. 
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“GREEN MANURES” 


——_—____. 


Aid in Making Good Crops 


G REEN manuring is growing a crop 
on the land and plowing it un- 
der. This form of manuring adds no 
new inorganic plant food elements to 
the soil, but when a crop is turned 
under all of the elements or com- 
pounds consumed in the growth of 
the plant are returned to the soil. 
When legumes (alfalfa, cowpeas, 
clover, soy beans, veteh, etce.), are 
plowed under, the nitrogen gathered 
from the air by the legumes is added 
to the soil. After the crop is re- 
moved, the soil is some richer in ni- 
trogen than before the crop was 
planted, due to nitrogen in the roots 
and stubble. 

Any green crop which is not taken 
off the ‘land is profitable to the soil, 
both from a natural and chemical 
standpoint. Physically, the improve- 
ment is due to the roots and stems 
which decay and become a part of the 
soil. When roots die and the plant 
decays, humus, an essential factor in 
maintaining soil bacteria and nitro- 
gen, is found. 

Humus thus formed assists in ab- 
sorbing and retaining moisture, and 
tends to make the soil mellow and 
easily pulverized. 

The necessity of renewing humus 
may be due to continued cropping. 

The deep-rooting legumes are es- 
pecially beneficial, for the reason 
that they decay, admitting moisture 
and air far below the reach of the 
plow, forming as they do, plant foods 
by combining with the inorganic ele- 
ments that exist in the sub-soils. 
Plant food thus formed in the deeper 
layer of soil is brought to the seed 
bed through the action of capillary 
water. This process is partially re- 
sponsible for the great increase in 
crops following clover and other deep- 
rooting plants. 

Green manuring is 
profitably in sections 
raising is not p 
sufficient to 
barnyard 


How They 


resorted to 
where stock- 
racticed to an extent 
secure an abundance of 
manure. Dead vegetation 
plowed under is also beneficial, but 
owing to the fact that most of the 
moisture contained in the plant has 
evaporated, decaying is slow. Next 
to legumes, rye is regarded as the 
best green crop to plow under. 
SETH BRYANT. 


Tyner, Tenn. 





MAKE LAND OWNERS OF 
TENANTS 


This Should Be a C chief Aim of Any 
Rural Credits Legislation 


Hii” our lawmakers are busily 
engag-d fixing up the land 
banks, so as to get closer to the 
farmer and loan him money on real 
estate, not to exceed 50 per cent of 
its valuation, wouldn’t it be a fine 
idea to insert a clause after the Irish 
plan, and thereby enable the worthy 
tenants of today to become the land- 
owners of tomorrow? 
This plan, as I think I understand 
it, breaks up the large landed inter- 
ests in favor of the small home-owner 


“ie 16 


by an appraising 
vestigates the 
places a reason 


board, which in- 

lands in question, 
able valuation thereon, 
pays the large holder this appraised 
figure for the amount of acres the 
prospective buyer wishes, and sells it 
to him on a 2% per cent basis, thus 
giving 40 years on a $4,000 invest- 
ment to clean up the Government’s 
claim. This amounts to a payment 
of $100 each year, and at the end of 
40 years the Government has back all 
its original outlay and the tenant 
owns the land. To be sure, the Gov- 
ernment hasn’t made any, money on 
the transaction, but neither has it lost 
any. But it has gained a much bet- 
ter citizen than it is possible for a 
tenant to ever become, and the work- 
ing of this law, according to Mr. 
Richard Croker, has almost worked 
miracles for Ireland. 


Waxhaw, N.C. S. S. DUNLAP. 


Fertilizers for fee—Seppeeel 
Formulas 


HERE the land will already pro- 

duce sufficient vines for a good 
crop, all that is needed other than 
lime and plaster are phosphoric acid 
and potash-supplying materials, and 
suggested that 400 to 500 
pounds per acre of the following mix- 
ture be employed: 


Acid phosphate, 
Kainit 


16 per cent.... 1,200 pounds 


800 pounds 


2,000 pounds 
Where the land needs only a small 
amount of nitrogen to produce an 
increased growth of vines, formula 
No. 2 is recommended, and where a 
still larger growth of vines is re- 
quired, formula No. 3; and where 
the land is quite poor and needs a 
great deal of help to produce suffi- 
cient growth of vines, formula No. 
4 is recommended. These should be 
applied in the drill at the rate of 300 
to 600 pounds per acre. 
No. 2—Acid phosphate, 14 per ct. 


Cottonseed meal 
Kainit 


1,100 pounds 
300 pounds 
600 pounds 


2,000 pounds 
This mixture would contain, avail- 

able phosphoric acid, 8 per cent; am- 

monia, 1.10 per cent; potash, 3.8 

per cent. 

No, 3—~Acid phosphate, 14 per ct, 


Cottonseed meal 
Kainit 


1,050 pounds 
400 pounds 
550 pounds 


2,000 pounds 

This mixture would contain, avail- 

able phosphoric acid, 7.8 per cent; 

ammonia, 1.50 per cent; potash, 3.6 
per cent. 


No. 4—Acid phosphate, 14 per ct. 
Cottonseed meal 
Kainit 


1,000 pounds 
500 pounds 
500 pounds 


2,000 pounds 
This mixture would contain, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7.6 per cent; 
ammonia, 1.8 per cent; potash, 3.3 
per cent. B. W. KILGORE. 
Director North, Carolina Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Station. 


Total 


Reels ‘ented Hog ‘Chole 
I notice in your last week’s issue you are 
advocating getting the Legislature to pass a 

to allow people to kill buzzards. That is 
I hope you will keep it up. I believe 
are the greatest distributors of hog 
cholera on earth. I have had a terrible epi- 
demic of cholera for two years among my 
hogs and have tried every precaution and 
disinfectant known to man without any re- 
sults, And I firmly believe buzzards carry 
disease around more than everything 
> combined I have lost 150 hogs in the 
year. 
notice in 
pay 


this 


some of 
as high as $5 
Id want only a few 
price. I am a 
crobes and germs. 


mitted 


the Western States 
to kill a buzzard. I 
days to get rich at 
great believer in mi- 
Selieve almost every dis- 
that way. 
The Progressive Farmer; 
erything good. One of my old 
farmer neighbors who is a hundred years be 
hind, told me a year ago if I farmed by that 
paper I would farm only a short time. I 
use your paper as my text book on every- 
thing, and I am here to tell you that I have 
one of the prettiest farms in North Carolina 
-——all due to your advice, Paid $15,000 10 
years ago, and have been asked if I would 
take $100,000 for it in the past few months, 
Cc. A. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 
Scotland Neck, N. CGC. 


is trans 
I enjoy reading 
it stands for ev 
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LET’S HAVE A PRETTY HOME 


seme Ideas That Will Aid in Making 
Attractive Surroundings 


HILE traveling through Alabama 

and Georgia recently, the deso- 
late, neglected appearance of many 
of our country homes and small 
towns struck me afresh. | had for- 
gotten how down-at-the-heel and 
poverty-stricken we really look. No 
wonder the young people want to get 
away to the cities, where there are 
comforts and beautiful things. 

It does not seem to me that there 
is any excuse for the present condi- 
tions. We cannot be so very much 
poorer than the farmers in the States 
just north of us, yet the difference 
in the attractiveness of the farms is 
as day to night. 

A few years ago I sat in the train 
with a wealthy Alabama farmer as 
we passed through Ohio. He was 
aman of sense and observation, and 
after looking for a few hours at well- 
kept farms, charming homesteads 
and prosperous looking towns, he 
turned to me and said: “I don’t want 
my son to come up here. If he staid 
here a year he’d never come back 
home.” 

He was right, because his son is 
wide-awake and looking for the best 
things in life. Such a young man 
can hardly be kept in the country to- 
day, although he is the man most 
needed. 

I have been comparing in my mind 
the places that I recently visited with 
those Ohio homes to see whether 
there is any need of our being so far 
behind. 

The differences seem to fall into 
two classes: Those which cost money, 
those which do not. In the first class 
I] put paint and lattice-work under 
the houses. 

Now while paint has to be bought 
and does, of course, cost something, 
yet it also saves money by protect- 
ing wood from decay, so that 
bly in the long run we are not so 
much out of pocket as we thought at 
first. Probably there is no one thing 
in the world that will change and im- 
prove the looks of a house like paint. 
The expense is reduced about one- 
half if the owner does the work him- 
self, 

No house, however well painted, 
can present a handsome appearance 
set up on posts or brick piers with 
daylight showing everywhere under- 
neath. It looks as though it were 
upon stilts, or jacked up for moving. 
The house should appear to rest upon 
the ground, which may be done by 
means of lattice, concrete, brick, or 
even by well-planted bushes. 

Probably no two things are sooner 
noted by strangers coming to us from 
the more prosperous regions than 
lack of paint and underpinning. 

The second class of improvements 
costs a little labor and attention, but 
no money. I will suggest a 
hedges, gravel walks, rose bushes, 
vines upon galleries and porches, a 
good drive to house and barn, a grass 
lawn, and flowers. 

Imagine some of the 
are now so hopelessly ugly. Take 
the pig-pen away from the front of 
the house, clean up the rubbish, and 
improve as above. Gradually add 
bushes and where they are 
needed, keep the grounds neat and 
clean, put on paint when it can be 
afforded, and you have an attractive 
place at once. Let each beau- 
tify his own home and we become a 
community of beautiful homes imme- 
diately, without more 

GEORGE G. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


possi- 


few: 


homes that 


trees 


one 


ado. 
BROWNELL. 


scription 
fils 
future 


field, Va. 


Mrs. Hutt Asks a Word with Mr. 
Farmer 
OF src and over we have urged a 
division of the family income with 
wife and children. Read the ‘‘Talk 
With Parents’’ on our Farmer Wo- 
men’s page this week, and if it does 
not make you think it is because you 
are ossified—that’s what. 

And while you have your thinking 
cap on, Mr. Husband and Father, just 
consider the question of giving your 
wife a share of the money for her 
own, and no questions asked. Sup- 
pose she doesn’t spend it for the 
things you think wise; she has no 
desire for tobacco and regards it as 
a harmful luxury on your part; you 
have no desire for a blooming, fra- 
grant plant when all else is dead, and 
regard it as a harmless luxury on 
her part. She has no desire for a 
harrow and to her the old plow might 
seem as useful; you have no desire 
for a fireless cooker, and to you the 
old stove might seem as serviceable. 
Each knows his or her own needs and 
desires; each is equal in desire for 
family welfare and since she works 
as hard as you in 99 cases out of 100, 
there is no reason why she should 
not have it. 

In all my experience the only ex- 
travagant women I know are those 
who are wives of husbands who for- 
get the ‘‘with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow’’ and constitute them- 


selves watch dogs of the treasury—a | 
usually pay | 


position for which 
dearly—or are the children of pa- 
rents who did not take time and 
trouble to teach their boys and girls 
the. wise expenditure of money. 

Your wife has the same longings 
as other women; your children are 
human, with the emotions you once 
had. Read this and please apply it 
to your own home life. 

I would really appreciate hearing 
how you feel about it if you agree 
with me; if you don’t (and there are 
two sides to every board, however 
knotty and creased the other side 
might be), then I would really appre- 
ciate hearing why you do not con- 
sider it wise in vour own case. 

MRS. W. N. HUTE. 


they 


Preventing House Flies 

AST summer [| visited a commu- 

nity, and one of the first things 
I noticed was the small number of 
house flies. Upon investigation I 
found the reason why this neighbor- 
hood elected to put up with millions 
less flies than usual. 

When the first fly showed up there 
were fly-paper, fly-traps and fly swat- 
ters waiting to get him. The folks 
said they saved the battle by get- 
ting the early flies. 

I found all and windows 
screened, traps about the kitchen 
doors and near the stables, all rags 
and rubbish kept burned, and no flies. 

The neighbors kept the manure in 
fly-proof closets and the manure 
sprinkled with a small shovelful of 
chrloride of lime. The manure closets 
were screened where there were win- 
dows left for ventilation purposes. 

Since the flies breed in the stable 
more than elsewhere, those pro- 
gressive farmers cleaned the stable 
every day and sprinkled lime on the 
floors. 

The results of clean condi- 
tions about the had been a 
reduction in the typhoid fever in the 
community, sening other 
The 
this 


doors 


these 


homes 


as well as les 
worries occasioned by the pest. 
physicians authority 
statement. 
Moral 


arrives, 


are for 


Get the first fly when he 
maybe you’ll save hav- 
with the second one. 


CHAS. W. CASTNER 


and 


ing to bother 


shoe value! 


You need not be a judge of 


leathers or shoe workmanship 


The Hamilton-Brown trademark is a 
guarantee of good value—a pledge that 
has been faithfully lived upto for 
nearly half a century. 


Any shoe, on which the Hamilton- 
Brown mark is placed, is sure to be 
the best that can be produced at its 
price, Test a pair and prove this. 


to know good shoe value. 


When you need shoes, go to the mer- 
chant who handles the Hamilton- 
Brown line—he is is a good man to 
know. 


There is a Hamilton-Brown Shoe for 
every purpose; for every member of 
the family, and in all sizes, styles and 
prices. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoes—best for the money 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 


St. Louis—Boston 





Insure yield, flavor, and shipping quality 
by supplying adequate available Potash. 


POTASH 


makes strong wood, and early and continuous 


bearing. 
Many g 


rowers, using annually 200 pounds Muriate or 


Sulfate of Potash per acre, have found that Potash Pays. 
So will you if you use a 10% to 12% Potash mixture, 


Write f 

on Potash 
GERMAN KALI 
Cc 


or our free books and formulas, also for prices 
in any amount from one 200-pound bag up. 
WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
hicago, McCormick Block Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St, 
Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 























This Locomotive Rig is adapted 
for Sawing, Threshing, Ginning, 
Rock Crushing, Farm Use. 


Any careful buyer should write for our free, fully 
illustrated Engine catalog before investing his 


money. 


It illustrates and describes our full line of 


Ajax Engines, both detached and mounted on locomotive 


and Cornish Boilers. 
and gas tractors. 


Also steam 


Owners of Farquhar Engines don’t need to worry 
about power, and that’s what you want an engine for. 
Write and tell us your needs—we can be helpful to you. 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. 


Box 419, York, Pa. 
We also manufacture Saw Mills, Thresher 


Potato Diggers, Drills and Hydraulic Cider Presses. 


q BAIN, &-.S 


3s, Cultivators, 














YOULL be safer if you buy your next 
book. It gives you the truth about w 
fence for yourself. 


Learn to scrutinize construction. Don’t 


fence after you have looked over our fence 
ire fences. It teaches you how to judge wire 


Be able to know how many wires and how big wires you need. 


buy blindly. Why pay out your money for 


poor fences? The facts you need to know about the making and the materials that 
should be used, are all in our Free Book. The 


No. 9 Empire 


are positively the cheapest fences to buy, when 
open hearth steel, all big wires properly galvanized. 


ever made. 
against the hardest kind of usage. 
= sagging. This knot twiste 


t 
Get our special low offer. 


63 Maumee St. 





Empire fences are rust proof and proof against any kind of weather. 


and Empire, Jr. 


ou consider long time service. They are made of 
They will outlast any soft Bessemer steel fence 
They are also proof 


The wonderful Empire knot is positive protection against 


«<4 the Empire way keeps these 


od ight as long as they are in use, 


7 


rite tor Free Book, It will 


prove a money saver for you. 


BOND STEEL POST CO. 


Adrian, Michigan 











San ac 


» land money land 


earg 


Hercules Mfg. Co., 


five minutes or 
iaday. Makes. «# 
30 days’ 
uarantee Getournew 


reoflan 


»w price offer now 


jal |< '. 
980 22nd St., Centerville, fa, 
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Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


| Adler 


Organ Offer 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records—Banishing 
Competition. 

The value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
can never be measured in dollars and cents, Be- 
cause I want every family to know the elevating 

ower and the delights of sweet organ music, 

ave originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the *‘ Adler’’ a house- 
hold word—more than 90,000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big, handsomely illustrated Free Organ 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s 
Best Organ—winners of highest prize at St. 
Louis WwW orld’s Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just ship it back to 
me—i will pay freight both ways 
and your trial doesn’t cost you a 
ae penny. 


Easy 
Small 
Payments 
No Burden 
No Interest 
No Collectors 
Send nomoney 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at yourconven- 
ience, small amounts. 
Ask about my Fall 
Payment Plan for ben- 
efit of those who de- ye = 

end on harvest for 
income. If, at the end 
of ayear the*Adler’’ 

Is to make good on 


0 Adle Pon sto 

(greates 

2) at lowe st 

le factory 

. The Adler <. 

Baa n thoroughly 
ecks all retail 


Adler, Pres. 
3688W Chestnut St “Louisville, Ky. 


Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 


PINNED cscadcnssases 
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Two Minutes 
Every Day 


HAT little time now, with 
Ribbon Dental Crear 
a dentist’s ‘advice regularly—is 
the formula for “Good Teeth— 
Good Health.’’ 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Cleans and polishes thoroughly without 
scratching, leaves the mouth wholesome 
and breath pure. The flavor is delicious, 
making your night and morning minute 
a treat. 
Get Coigate’s at your dealer’s— 
or send us 4 cents in stamps for 
a@ generous trial tube and our 
booklet “Colgate Comforts.’’ 
COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
—luxurious, lasting, refined. 





























‘SAVE é 
LOOK! 
Greatest 
Value on 
Earth! One 
40lb. Feath- 
er Bed, one 
6 .b. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
faath ers, Amos- 
koag Ticking with 

ilators ; one pair ‘ 

zed Blankets, one full 
il value $17.50. Sh n 
We will aatahe of 25 5 Ut 

ed for the above be yi 
Ab owl guaranteed. Money | c 
fied. Mail money order today “ write for or der 
blanks and full details to neares t factery 


SANITARY BEDDING Co. 
Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Charlotte, N.C. 





R member that if what 
is not advertised in The Progressive 
you can ofte get it by putting a 
tice in our ~- aE ache Exchange 


you vist 








is away past midnight 
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| By OPIE READ 
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(Published by permission of the 


owners of the copyright, 


Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
fawes, the hero, who 1 k story, is a 
yrown Alabama farme boy, whose 
\ rements make 

I jests from 

tive brothers and 

to manhood with 

ympanionship, save 

when he finally 

neighborhood so- 

he occasion by thrashing 

ri d Bentley, who endeav- 
up the fun This and his desire 
wyer lead him to apply for a 

stern North Carolina Vhile 

15 miles from the railroad sta- 

ie school he makes the acquaint 

Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 

to board, Here he makes the acquain- 

»so0f his host's family consisting of his 

e, a daughter, ‘Guinea’, and son Alf, 
ith whom he is to room Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
ce ig chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of th rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘“‘when things go wrong,’ ’ he has a reg- 
ilar se t to. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Miliie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire a schoolmate of Guinea's, 
in whose pr sence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
1 him at home in se- 

yr our hero, Mrs. Bent- 
er brother who lives in the 

lls of his encounter with 

Aimes boys, a lot of regular 
rmine to get revenge, and begin 
chunks as he passes by on his 
1 T day Alf 
n that 


name 


and asks him to tez 


they are 
* They 
and a 
ing them 
pulling, 
out- 


CHAPTER XV.—(Contined) 
know that 

serable croak. 

that 


to laugh 
ve been 
nothing to merit 
replied. 
a part of your 
Do you know 
great things of 


nature to 
that 
you? I do 


"ess yourself, 
expect 
that 
buy 


“TI know one thing I’m going 
to do—-I am going to the old 
icuse and a narrow strip of land— 
path and the spring. That’s all 
I want—the house, the path and the 
spring, with just a little strip run- 
ning a short distance down the brook 
where the moss is so thick. I have 
the promise of money from Perdue, 
and I think that I can borrow some 
of Conkwright. Yes, I must have 
the house and the path and the 
spring and the strip of mossland that 
along the branch. It will be 
merely a poetic possession, but such 
possessions are the richest to one 
who has a soul; and no one with <¢ 
soul will bid against me. It is a 
mean man that would bid against a 
sentiment.”’ 


the 


lies 


worn out,”’ 
distance we 


“You must be nearly 
she said, when for some 
had walked in silence. 

“TI may be, but I don’t know it yet. 
And so long as I don’t know it, why, 
of course, I don’t care.’’ 
said nothing. 
Her hand was arm, but I 

ircely felt its except when 

came upon places where the road 
and I wished that the 
vas rougher, that I might feel 
dependence upon me, Once she 
.1 into a deep rut, and I caught 
the waist, it when I had 
released 
road WaS 
before 

y to swear 

ghtful high- 
mos indeed, 


she warned me 


time we 
on my 
weight, 


For a long 


as rough; 


the 


ty o 
strong 


but a 


language 


n I meant to convey weak 
mpliment 
she said. “It 


I do believe 


‘Let us walk faster,”’ 


goes to. 


it’s nearly 
watch ?”’ 
‘Yes, but I can’t 
“Nobody can 
Children.”’ 
“But I coul 
if I were eto 
watch.” 
“Oh, of course 
you talk that 
‘“‘T am moved to talk that way be- 
cause I know that the watch, being 
in sympathy with me, refuses to 
record time when I am with you—it 
frightens off the minutes in an 
eC stasy. hg 
‘Nonsense, Mr. Hawes. I 
lieve daylight is coming. 
night we have passed, and here I am 
unable to realize it, and mother is 
heart-broken over our disgrace. But 
I suppose it will fall upon me and 
erush me when we have gone away. 
My brother sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary:! To myself I have repeated 
these words over and over and yet 
they don’t strike me.” 
“Perhaps it is because 
is on some one else,” I replied, 
a return of my feeling of 
With a pressure gentle and yet 
forgetful her hand had been rest- 
ing on my arm, but in an instant the 
pressure was like a bird fut- 
tering from a bough, and out in the 
road she walking alone. 


lay. Can you see your 
see the time.’”’ 


see time, Mr. Teacher 


i not tell the time even 
hold the lantern to the 
you could. 
way?’’ 


Why 


do 


do be- 
What a 


mind 
with 
bitterness. 


your 


gone 


was 
“T earnestly your 
knew 
Won't you please 
|. “To be 
before we 
yards?”’ 
“No, to drop it 
reached the gate. Won’t you please? 
JT don’t that I am a fool [ 
have always been a fool. My 
said so and he was right. 
body made fun of 
so easily cheated; and 
be willing to forgive a 
born a failure. 
been a mistake to be 
made it. gut I am 
every else than I 
and— 
She laughing at me; but it 
was a laugh of sympathy, of forgive- 
ness, and J caught her hand and 
placed it upon my arm. And so we 
walked along in silence, she press- 
ing my arm when the road was 
rough. Daylight was coming and we 
could see the house, dark and lone- 
some, beyond the black ravine. 


beg pardon. 
what I was saving. 
take my arm?” 
slled to drop it again 
hundred 


scarcely 


cor Lpe 


have gone a 


have 


when we 
deny 
father 
Every- 
was 
ought to 
man who was 
Whenever there has 
made I have 
stronger with 
am with you, 


me because |] 


you 


one 


7) 


was 


“What a peculiar man the General 
is,” I said, feeling the growing heavi- 
ness of the silence. “I can hardly 
place him; but I believe he has a 
kind heart.”’ 

“‘Yes,’”’ she replied, “he is kind and 
brave and generous, but over it all is 
a weakness.” 

“And he is of a type that is fast 
disappearing,’ said I, ‘“‘A few years 
more and his class will be but a mem- 
ory, and then will come almost a for- 
getfulness, but later on he will re- 
appear as a caricature from the pen 
of some careless and unsympathetic 
writer 

We had crossed 
were now at the 
halted. ‘““What, 
in?’’ she asked, looking up at me, 
and in the dim light I could see her 
face, pale and sad. 

“No,” I answered, “I 
town,” 

“At this hour, 
so tired?’ 

“The horse is rested, and as 
myself, my duty must give me V 

‘JT don’t understand you. 
ean you do in town?” 

“TI can bear the divinest of tidings 
—I can tell Alf that Millie 
him.’ 

She 
ing 
oh, 


ravine and 
and here I 
aren’t you going 


the 
gate, 


am going to 


and when you are 


1 ves 


and, bend- 
hair, and 
moment, at 


down, 
kissed her 
that 


stood lookin 
her, I 
heaven of 


over 


the 
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the gate, in the dawn; and oh, the 
thrilling perfume of her hair, damp 
with the dew brushed from the vine 
and the leaf of the spice-wood bush. 
And there, without a word I left her, 
her white hands on 
bosom; and over the roadway I 
with a m ~2 on my lips 


incense in my soul 


her 
gal- 
and 


clasped 


eSSE 


loped 

CHAPTER XVI, 
HE above the 
up to the 


hour 
rode 
town 

were 


was an 

tree-tops when I 
livery stable, and the was lazily 
astir. Merchants sprinkling 
the brick pavements in front of: their 
stores, and on the public square was 
a bonfire of trash swept from the 
courthouse, I hastened to the jail, 
and for the first time the jailer hesi- 
tated when I applied for admission. 
My eagerness, apparent to everyone, 
appeared to be mistrusted by him, 
and he shook his head. I told him 
that he might go in with me, that 
my mission was simply to deliver a 
message. 

“The man been sentenced,” 
said he, “and I don't know what good 
a message can do him. I am or- 
dered to be very strict. Some time 
ago a man was in this jail, sentenced 
to the penit but he didn’t go 
—a friend came in and left him some 
pizen And are sure you ain’t 
got no pizen You?” 

“You may search me.” 

“But. [don't pizen 
Man’s got a right 


has 


entiary, 


vou 


about 


when I 
to kill him- 
ain’t 
position as 
would do. 
and I'll 


know 
see it. 
got no 
mv 
t it 


sssage 


The 
trial 
want to kill 


long. 
new 


too 
Ninh a 


} 
Ouidn’t 


you're right, but 

} lighty parti- 

drawing bolts must have 

aroused Alf from sleep, for when I 

stepped into th dor he w 

ting edge of hi 
his eves 

‘Hello, is that you, Bill? What are 
you doing this sot of day? 
Why, I haven’ breakfast yet.”’ 

“IT have come tell you some- 
thing, and [ want you to be quiet 
while I tell it.” 

“Thats. o11 right. 
ahead. I can stand 

I told him of the scene in the sit- 
ting room, of the walk to the Gen- 
eral’s house—told him all except that 
kiss at the gate. He uttered not a 
word; he had taken hold of the bars 
and was standing with his head rest- 
ing upon his arms—had gradually 
found this position, and now I could 
not see his face. Long I stood there, 
waiting, but he spoke not. Suddenly 
he wheeled about, fell upon his bed 
and sobbed aloud. And so I left him, 
and ere I reached the door I knew 
that his sobbing was a prayer, that 
his heart had found peace and rest. 
Upon a pardon from the Governor he 
could have looked with cool indiffer- 
ence, for without that girl’s love he 
cared not to live; but now to know 
that through the dark she had fled 
from her home, rebellious against her 
father’s pride, wild with love—it was 
amercy granted by the Governor of 
governors. 

I went to see Conkwright and told 
him of the threat that Stuart had 
made, and the old man’s eyes glist- 
ened. ‘‘We ought to had that 
girl on the stand in the first place,’’ 
he said. “Bu it was a delicate mat- 
ter ; Y didn’t know 
that she « ] sar so strongly upon 
the l i better as it 
is, a that boy will get off as 
as you That 


corri as sit- 


on the bed, rubbing 


old man. Go 


anything now. 


have 


and, 


case 

sure 

threat 

was V 

road ae 

and you may take up 
and } 


’s all right 
your school 
your work.’ 

ahead with it 

want to study 
school was only 


25 this issue) 


agai 
‘Tt don’t n 
Mr. Conkwrigt 
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What Fertilizer Analysis 
| Doesnt Show Ect 


WHILE seitoae shows the number of pounds of 
plant food contained in the brand you buy, 

it does not show the mechanical condition of 

your fertilizer. 


Some brands are lumpy, sticky, and give you endless 
trouble in distributing your guano. 


It’s a mighty important thing that you secure fertilizer 
that is in perfect mechanical condition—dry and drillable. 


If you want fertilizer that will be in perfect mechanical con- 
dition, that will give perfect satisfaction in drilling—and which, after 
applying, will feed your crop from seed time ’til harvest, see that 
you secure 


Coe-Mortimer 


These goods are manufactured That has always been a hobby of ours you 

_ considerably in advance of the ship- might say—to provide continuous feeding, and 
ing season. They are banked upand we mix our brands with that special object in 

' aged for several months, so that all of view. 
the properties are thoroughly incor- When you buy mules you don’t just buy a 

| porated in the mass, Then, before pair blindfolded. You examine them carefully We 
shipping, they are remilled and pefore making your selection. Do the same Vik 7 
sacked. You'll find them dry and thing in buying fertilizer. Note the superior , 
fluffy. They go through your drill j,echanical condition of Coe-Mor- 
without a hint of trouble. timer Brands. Compare them with 


Instead of using just one source of 
Ammonia, we use three or more. 
Some are quickly available, while 
others become available throughout 
the period of growth. The crop is 
fed continuously from seed time ’til 
harvest. 

If you apply Coe-Mortimer Ferti- 
lizers to your soil you can bank on it 
that there is always food in your soil’s 
pantry to feed the cotton family—the 
corn family or the tobacco clan. 

The crop is never starved for lack 
of food. 


any brands you know. 


The management of this company 
in the South is in the hands of men 
you know and who know you. 


Get Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers—ap- 
ply them—and feel confident that 
you’ ve put food into your soil to satisfy 
every need of your crop, at the time 
when the crop needs feeding. Find a 
user of our goods—ask him. Write 
us for full information about the 
Coe-Mortimer Brands. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


T. D. DARLINGTON 
Manager 


C. MATTHEW 
Local Treasurer 
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Why O54 my Tae: Fe ences Rit 
Out so Quickly? 


NLY five years old, and all rusted out! 
They used to make iron nails, bolts and 
chains a hundred years ago that would 

stand the weather. What’s the matter with the stuff nowadays?’’ 

The old-time iron resisted rust because it was remarkably 
pure, while modern steel is quickly rusted out because it is full 
of impurities. AMERICAN INGOT IRON has been devel- 
oped to meet this situation. It is the purest iron ever placed 
on the market—purer even than the old-time product. 


‘ay AM ERICAN INGOT IRON‘<,’ 
wae ARMCO CULVERTS. ...”.... 


are Convenient, Strong and Reliable; and, because of the Unequalled 
Purity of their material, are of Immensely Long Service Life. 
Attempts to substitute ordinary steel for American Ingot Iron may 


be guarded against by insisting on the Triangle Brand or on complete 
analysis. 


oe 





For full information about AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
Culverts, Flumes, Roofing, Siding, Corn Cribs, Silos, 
Tanks, Portable Houses and Fencing, write to 















Armco Culvert 
Publicity Bureau 
552 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Book You Have Been Waiting Te 


“Where Half the World is Waking Us 


Editor Clarence Poe’s Great Book | of Foreign Travel. 











Read what these men have to 
say about it: 


Hon. C. S. Barrett, President National 
“armers’ Union: “I was up nearly all night 
reading your book, ‘Where Half the World 
is Waking Up.’ Read every line of it. It is 
fine. My boys are now reading it. It is the 
first time I have read a book through in sev- 
eral years; that is, read every line of one, 
as I have been so very busy with my Farm- 
ers’ Union work.” 























Dr, Edwin A, Alderman, University of Vir- 
ginia: “Delightful! It is the work of a man 
with eyes to see and a brain to interpret.’’ 





é H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina 
aFarmers’ Union: ‘It is as instructive as a 
modern history and as interesting as a 
ea novel,’”’ 





J. C. Hardy, President Mississippi A. & M. 


College: “‘I have enjoyed it more than I can 
tell you. When I had completed the book, I 
almost felt that I had made the trip my- 
self,” 


REGULAR PRICE $1.50 
OUR GREAT OFFER 
‘Kansas City Star,’’ one year....... 


“)ALL FOR ONLY 

Regular price ha Ae ee ae $2.00 

A Year’s Reading for Only $2. Order Today. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


One copy of this book. 
One copy of ‘Fer tilizing for Profit” 50 
To-Day’s Magazine, one year....... “50 

oF 


-$1.50 














Renew All 
Your Subscriptions 


TO OUR READERS. 


If you do not see what you want ad- 


vertise in our paper, write to us and we 
will gladly tell you where it can be ob- 
tained. We cannot publish such infor- Through Us 
mation in the paper, but if you will in- 


close a stamp for reply, we will be glad 
to give you the desired information un- 
der personal letter. Before writing, look 
carefully over the advertising, both in 
current and old copies of the paper, and 
if it is not there—write us. No reply will 
be made unless stamp is inclosed. 


any papers you may wish, 








it’s all attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer. 


mention The 





Our clubs save you money. We 
will gladly make a special club on 


One letter, one money order—and 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





A LITTLE TALK ON THE CARE 
OF TEETH 


Brush Your Teeth Every Day With a 
Good Brush—You Will Escape 
Toothache, Have Better Digestion, 
Look Handsomer, and Live Longer 





{The following article from “Oral Hy- 
giene,” published by Colgate and Company, 
is just what I wished to say, and in such 
concise language that I am copying their 
article verbatim for our Progressive Farmer 
young folks.—Mrs, Hutt.] 


OYS and girls, I am to talk to you 
B upon the subject of ‘‘The Care of 

the Teeth.” In the first place I 
want to prove to you that toothache is 
unnecessary. Then I will show you 
that because a tooth has ached is not 
sufficient reason 





That’s one reason that causes the 
trouble spoken of as dyspepsia or in- 
digestion. 

So, unless the food is properly 
chewed, the full amount cannot be 
digested, and a large percentage of 
the food may pass through the sys- 
tem without feeding the tissues, and 
naturally does you little good. Even 
though you eat a pound of food at 
one meal, if it is not properly chewed, 
you may be starving your body with- 
out your really knowing it. 

Besides preventing toothache, help- 
ing to do away with stomach troubles 
and warding off disease germs from 
the mouth, well-kept teeth give other 
advantages. For instance, just from 
a standpoint of good looks, you boys 





for having it pull- 
ed, because the 
dentist can, even 
after the tooth has 
ached, put medi- 
cine into it that 
will prevent fur- 











and girls know as 
well as I that there 
is nothing which 
adds more to one’s 
personal. appear- 
ance than nice, 
well - cared - for 
teeth. Just think 


Decay of the 
enamel - See the 
dentist early 


‘ats the dentine 


Decay has 
attacked the nerve 








ther pain, and 
ntoreover preserve 
the tooth for many years of valuable 
service. 

We need everyone of our teeth; we 
need them every day; we need them 
three times a day. As one little boy 
has very aptly expressed it, we need 
them “‘every time we put our feet un- 
der the table.” It has been said that 
the loss of one of the lar£e teeth in 
the rear of the mouth means the cut- 
ting off of a year from the end of a 
person’s life. Let us see how the 
teeth play such an important part 
in the preservation or loss of our 
health. 

The two sets of teeth coming to- 
gether in the mouth form a sort of 


| mill, the purpose of which is to grind 


the food and prepare it for the stom- 
ach. From 250 to 400 pounds’ pres- 
sure is brought upon the food in 
chewing, thereby forcing bits of food 
into the spaces between the teeth, 
and if allowed to remain there sev- 
eral hours these bits of food begin to 
decay. Trouble in several different 
ways is going to result. 


Dirty Teeth Are Poison 


IRST, decaying materials are pois- 
onous. If you ate decayed meats or 


| vegetables, you would expect them to 


make you sick. Yet if the teeth are 
unclean, every time you swallow, the 
saliva carries from between the teeth 


| small particles of that old food. Ev- 





ery bit of the clean food taken into 
the mouth to chew is mixed with 
those decayed particles before going 
to the stomach. You can easily un- 
derstand that constant swallowing 
of this poisonous matter from lodg- 
ment places between the teeth will 
poison the system and bring about 
sickness. This is one of the first 
troubles likely to result from im- 
proper care of the teeth. 

People speak of having indigestion. 
Perhaps some of you have touches of 
it yourselves. If so, remember that 
frequently an indirect cause is the 
failure to make regular use of the 
tooth brush and dental cream. 

If you let food particles lodge 
against the surface of the teeth, we 
know decay results, and a cavity 
forms. This grows deeper and deeper 
until it reaches the center of the tooth 
and irritates the ‘‘nerve,” or as den- 
tists call it, the ‘‘pulp.’”’” Once decay 
has touched this nerve the tooth be- 
gins to ache, and then you decide to 
have it pulled out. What is the re- 
sult? You have simply taken away 
that much of the grinding surface; 
therefore, that much of your ability 
to chew your food. From studying 
Physiology and Hygiene, you know 
that to get the full value out of the 
food you eat, it must not only be 
thoroughly prepared, but also thor- 


oughly chewed before it goes to the 
| stomach; 


and you cannot expect to 
chew it properly unless you have all 


| of your teeth to chew with, can you? 


Structure and Decay of a Tooth 


this over when 
you are making 
up your mind to use your toothbrush 
even more faithfully than you are 
doing. 

The tooth is composed of three 
parts. The top is a layer of a very 
hard material called ‘‘enamel’’ that 
forms a cap over the rest of the 
tooth, just as a thimble sets over the 
end of the finger. It takes decay 
quite a long time to make its way 
through this hard outer covering. 
Under the ‘‘enamel”’ is a second layer 
known as “‘dentine.’”’ This is a much 
softer material and when decay 
reaches here it progresses very rap- 
idly. 


How to Brush the Teeth 


HE sensible way to guard against 

toothache is to keep decay from 
attacking the protecting layer of 
enamel. Acids start the decay. 
Those acids come from decaying food 
materials around and between the 
teeth. By keeping the teeth carefully 
brushed, food particles will not re- 
main there to decay, and then those 
decay-causing acids cannot be 
formed; so there will be nothing to 
bring about toothache. 

It is surprising that very few peo- 
ple know how to properly brush the 
teeth, and in order that you may have 
the right idea, I am going to give you 
a demonstration of the method to be 
employed: 

First of all, get a good toothbrush 
shaped as though you had taken a 
bite out of it. By placing it in wa- 
ter for two or three hours before 
first using it, the bristles swell and 
hold firmly in place. Do not use any- 
body else’s, or let anyone else use 
yours. Always brush the teeth from 
the gums; that is, the upper teeth 
downward and the lower teeth up- 
ward. Brush the grinding surfaces, 
or tops of the teeth. Then go to the 
inner surfaces—and just as much 
care should be given those surfaces 
as the outer. 


Now the two times a day when it 
is necessary to brush your teeth are 
morning and night. There is no ob- 
jection to brushing them after each 
meal if you wish to do so, but twice 
a day is really sufficient if you are 
very careful to brush thoroughly 
those two times. The food particles 
should be removed, however, after 
each meal, with a piece of floss silk. 
If you do not have the floss, use soft 
quill tooth picks. 

These are the every-day rules for 
the care of the teeth—brush them 
morning and night, and after each 
meal remove the food particles. 

Occasionally there will be small 
places between the teeth not reached 
with your toothbrush, and decay may 
start there. So go to the dentist 
every six months. He will thorough- 
ly clean those places you have not 
reached. 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


IX. SOME ORCHARD AND GARDEN CROPS 











belong to one great family, so 

do most of our fruits to another. 
Our orchard and small fruits are 
nearly ali related and they belong 
to the same group 
that the roses do, 
the order Rosa- 
ceae. 

Belonging to 
this order are 
the apple, pear, 
quince, all closely 
related; the 
peach, plum, apri- 
cot, nectarine and 
cherry forming 
another group; the strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry and their relatives. 
The currant and the gooseberry be- 
long to other families. 

Just as is the case with field crops, 
too, our fruits have come from many 
parts of the world. We have wild 
apples,and wild cherries in America, 
but our cultivated varieties have been 
developed from Old World species. 
The peach came, it is thought, from 
Asia, as did the apricot and the pear. 
We have plums which came to us 
from Europe, others introduced from 
Japan or developed from Japanese 
strains, and still others native to 
America. Such well known varieties 
as Wild Goose, Miner, Wayland and 
Wolf came directly from the wiid 
trees or bushes of the Mississippi 
Valley. Indeed, there are several 
very distinct groups of wild plums in 
this country, and almost numberiess 
varieties. 

Strawberries grow wild all over the 
country, but practically all of our cul- 
tivated sorts are descended from a 
species found in Chili. The rasp- 
berries and blackberries of our gar- 
den have been developed from native 
species. 


| UST as most of our field crops 


MR. MILLER 


Grapes 


S WITH plums, there are many 

kinds of native grapes, and most 
of our cultivated sorts have been 
developed from them. The raisin 
grapes of California are of European 
origin, as are the Malagas and To- 
kays of the fruit stores; but these 
European grapes do not thrive over 
most of the country. 

Most of our native grapes belong 
to what is called the Labrusca family. 
Such fine varieties as the Catawba 
and Concord were found growing 
wild, and from them and other wild 
parents dozens of varieties have been 
bred up. 

Another important family is the 
fox grape family, from which Clinton, 
Pearl and other well known varieties 
have come. The third family in im- 
portance is that of the Muscadines, 
which includes the Scuppernong, the 
James and related kinds. 

There are still many wild grapes 
which could, no doubt, be improved 
and made decidedly useful. Mr. T. 
V. Munson, of Texas, has done some 
notable work along this line, and 
there is the opportunity yet for oth- 
ers to do much more. 


Other Wild Fruits 


NDEED, the possibilities of im- 

provement with several of our na- 
tive fruits are great; and some of 
them which have been looked on as 
of small value may yet come to be 
highly esteemed. 

Take the persimmon, for example. 
While it is generally regarded as of 
slight value, in some places good 
markets for it have developed and 
there are a number of named varie- 
ties, mostly propagated from wild 
trees bearing fruit of unusual quality. 

The papaw is another native fruit 
which may some day become of value, 
although it is not likely to be im- 
proved so readily as the persimmon. 
It has been found that a plant which 


varies Widely in its wild state is much 
easier to change by cultivation or 
breeding than one which sticks rather 
closely to one general type. 

Of more importance than either of 
these fruits are our native nuts. 
More attention in the way of selection 
and improvement has been given to 
the pecan than to any other of these; 
and the pecan industry is now sound- | 
ly started and seems to have an as-| 
sured future. Like the persimmon, 
the pecan varies greatly when grow- 
ing wild, and some of the best varie- | 





ties came from nature’s planting. 
Walnut and hickory trees yielding | 


extra fine nuts might 
value if used as the foundation for 
new varieties of these nuts. They 
will, however, never be of such value 
as the pecan or the chestnut. This | 
latter nut has never yet had the at- | 
tention it deserves; but it is not alto- | 
gether reckless to predict that some | 
day many thin, rocky hillsides in the | 
Appalachian region will grow crops | 
of chestnuts almost as valuable as the 
crops from a pecan grove or an apple | 
orchard. The work that has been | 
done in the improvement of the crops | 
we cultivate shows what possibilities 
along this line yet remain to us. 

The cranberries and huckleberries 
of the woods and marshes are other 
native plants valued for fruit and 
capable of future development. 


be of great 


Some Fruits of the South 


LL the citrus fruits—the orange, | 

lemon, lime, grape fruit, ete.—| 
are foreigners. So is the fig, which 
came to us from Asia. The figs grown 
in the Southeastern States belong to | 
a different species from the Smyrna | 
fig, from which the dried figs are ob- | 
tained. In this country the Smyrna 
fig is grown only in California. This 
fig produces imperfect flowers—like 
the pistillate strawberries—and to 
have the fruit develop it is necessary 
to plant with the Smyrna fig some 
bushes of the Caprifig, a little in- 
edible sort. This fig produces per- 
fect flowers, and 
these is carried to the Smyrna fig by 
a little insect called blastophaga. 
Without this insect the production of 
Smyrna figs is impossible. The figs 
of the Southern States belong to a 
different group. The flowers of all 
figs are on the inside of the fruit— 
hence the necessity of insect aid in 
fertilization. 





Some Noted Fruit-growing Regions 


N ALMOST every farm some fruit 

is grown, and certainly there is no 
good reason for any farm to be with- 
out a good supply of both small and 
orchard fruits. The growing of these 
fruits on a large scale for market, 
however, requires to make it profit- 
able, not only special skill and 
knowledge on the part of the grower, 
but specially favorable conditions of 
soil and climate. Thus certain sec- 
tions have come to be looked to for 
certain fruits. There is a commer- 
cial peach belt in Southern New Eng- 
land, another in the Delaware-Mary- 
land peninsula, still another in South- 
ern Georgia, and a fourth in the Pied- 
mont section of Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. The great grape-growing region 
in Western New York is famous. 
Apple-growing regions are Central 
New York, the Virginia and North 
Carolina mountain region, Mary- 
land and the Ozark ceuntry in Ar- 
kansas, and the extreme Northwest- 
ern States, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. The citrus fruit industry is 
centralized in Florida and California. 


Tomatoes and Potatoes 


HE list of vegetables we grow in | 


our gardens is already a long 
one, and it is being continually added 
to. Many vegetables are now in com- 
mon use which most people had never 


(Continued on page 30 this issue) 
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Tires that did not require setting 
in thirty years-on a Studebaker 


FTER thirty-six years of constant use Mr. William H. Horton, 
of Nineveh, N. Y., writes that his Studebaker farm wagon 
is as good as ever. 
The wheels of Mr. Horton’s wagon were run for thirty years 
without setting a tire. Mr. Horton writes: 


“I have a Studebaker wagonepurchased in 1877. The wagon now 
bears the original number and namé of dealer; No. 33,435. Sold 
by Daniel Mann, Cobleskill. This wagon 1as had constant use 
since date of purchase and the wheels were run 30 years without 
setting a tire. The wagon is in good. condition today.” 


WHAT iS THE REASON FOR THIS? 


The fact that Mr. Horton used his Stude- _ therein lies the reason why the Studebaker 
baker wagon for thirty years without setting wagons run so easily and last so long, 
a tire means that the wheels were properly The fact that the wheel material is pros 
built. Its hubs, spokes and felloes were all perly seasoned, dipped in oil and buil:in the 
made of the best materials. Studebaker way is the reason why Stude. 
Anyone could have bought them and _ baker's tires stay on for thirty years and often 
built them into a wheel, but Studebaker times longer. 
not only build of the best, but they season You will be making a good investment 
their materials properly, and then combine _ when you buy a Studebaker wagon, a Stude- 
these materials in a scientific manner so asto baker Buggy—or Studebaker Harness. They 
distribute the strain over the entire wheel and are the best you can buy—and outlast others. 


STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Studebakers last a lifetime 
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The Picture Shows 
What Subsoiling Did 


This corn was grown on worn out land at the Experiment 
Farm at Brookhaven, Miss. All of it was planted and culti- 
vated the same way, at the same time. The ground on the 
left was untreated; that on the right was subsoiled—blasted and 
broken up four feet deep and thus restored to fertility, By using 


Atlas Farm Powder 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


you can double the productiveness 

of your fields. Under the top-soil 
is rich plant food that needs only 
to be opened up to give you 
bumper crops. You can do the 
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You can save time and money by 
using Atlas Farm Powder to blow 

out stumps and shatter boulders, 
dig ditches, plant orchards, and 
do many other kinds of farm 
blasting cheaply and easily work. It is made especially for 
with The Safest Explosive. farm useandsoldatalow price. 


Valuable “‘ Better Farming ’’ Book Sent FREE 


You will find valuable information in our big illustrated book, ** Bet- 
ter Farming,” which tells how to raise bigger crops, clear waste 
land, and make the farm worth more money in: many ways by 
using Atlas Farm Powder. Send the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Szc2 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bales Offices; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. PF-M2l § 

‘’ Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” wWame ‘ 

i: may use Atlas Farm Powder for s 
Address 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











FIRE! 





Some Suggestions for Preventing 
Them—The High Winds of Spring 
Make Caution Doubly Necessary 


UPPOSE your house and barn 
S were to burn down tonight. 

What would it mean? Wouldn’t 
it be likely to mean that someone had 
been careless? 

tere is a portion of a letter I re- 
ceived the other day: ‘‘We intended 
buying a buggy so that I might get 
away from home sometimes, “but on 
November 16 last our entire crop, 
which had just been gathered in, was 
destroyed by fire without one cent of 
insurance. So the future looks very 
dark to me, for we are almost sure 
to lose our little home, for it is only 
partly paid for. There are 10 mouths 
to feed, there being eight children, 
the oldest 15 years old.” 

This reminds me to pass on some 
suggestions for preventing fire. 


If You Don’t Want a Fire 


ON’T forget that matches are the 
beginning of many conflagra- 
tions. 

Don’t leave the matches where 
children can get them. 

Don’t keep matches in paper boxes 
or leave about carelessly. 

Don’t use snapping parlor matches. 
Don’t use any but the safety match. 
The convenience of the “strike any- 
where” match does not justify its 
use, 

Don’t go in closets looking for 
clothes with a lighted match, can- 
dle or lamp. 

Don’t pile up waste paper in a fire- 
place and then use it as a recep- 
tacle for burnt matches. In fact, 
don’t throw matches away carelessly 
under any conditions. 

Don’t forget the baby cannot catch 
fire from the fireplace if a few dol- 
lars have been invested in a good 
strong fender. 

Don’t hang your clothes near open 
fires or stoves. 

Don’t fill lamps after dark, and 
never when lighted. 

Don’t burn leaves and dead grass 
on a windy day, or near any buildings 
at any time. 

Don’t forget to have the chimneys 
of your house cleaned once a year. 

Don’t fail to look twice at any- 
thing that looks like fire. 

Don’t leave everything to some- 
one else. Inspect your own building, 
particularly the chimneys. 

You cannot afford to use a wooden 
or terra cotta flue, the chances are 
too great. 

Gasoline is very dangerous. Use 
it out of doors if possible, and never 
near any fire. The fumes are like 
dynamite if a spark comes near.. 

Don’t use gasoline for cleaning in 
a closed room. « 

Don’t kindle fires with kerosene, 
especially don’t leave it around ready 
with sticks in it ready fer use. 

Don’t put hot ashes or coal in 
wooden barrels or boxes. 

Don’t thaw out frozen pipes with 
a torch or lamp. 

Don’t allow waste paper, excelsior, 
or rubbish to collect about the prem- 
ises. 

Don’t allow lace curtains near the 
table on which the lamp is placed. 

Don’t allow oily rags about the 
premises. They will start a fire with- 
out any aid. 

Don’t throw cigarettes or cigars 
away if lighted. 

Don’t forget that the gases eat the 
mortar from between the bricks if 
the proper amount of cement is not 
used. 

Don’t fail to impress the small boy 
with the danger to the building of 
trying out his first smoke behind the 
barn. 

Don’t fail to see if the flues in the 


school your children attend are safe. 
Have you looked? Are the stove- 
pipes safe? Were they cleaned in the 
summer; are there holes in them; 
are they well wired; is there a space 
around them where they enter the 
wall; are they at least two feet from 
the ceiling? 

Don’t neglect to keep a large bag 
of salt in school, as four or five 
pounds will extinguish the fire in the 
flue. 


A Talk With Parents 


VER in Patrick County, Virginia, 

last week, a little boy, 11 years 
old, committed suicide by blowing his 
head off with a shot gun, all because 
his mother had borrowed 60 cents, 
his first and only money. Although 
she and his father assured him they 
would return the money, the poor 
lad seemed to think it was the same 
old story of a boy not needing any- 
thing, and grief over his loss drove 
him to desperation. 

When will parents learn to respect 
the rights of their children? We are 
living in an advanced age. When 
those who are now fathers were boys 
it was not customary to give the boy 
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pause for a moment and consider the 
anguish of that father and mother 
when they learned what their boy had 
dene. Gladly would they have given 
him all the money in the world if it 
would have brought him back, but, 
alas, it was too late. They had nev- 
er stopped to think that their little 
boy longed for something all his own. 
So, parents, I beg of you, give your 
children something to show for their 
labor. If you lose in dollars and 
cents it will be returned fourfold in 
happiness and content, and will cause 
your children to remain with you to 
smooth your path in declining years, 
when otherwise you would be left to 
a childless and desolate old age. 
Virginia. MRS. F. 








SOME FLORIDA BABIES 


























Helen McGrew, 14 months old, the first- 
prize baby in her class at Live Oak, Florida, 
has had those conditions which would make 
America the power of the earth if every 
child could have them for a few generations. 
Listen what they are: “Helen has always 
been a very healthy baby. She has always 
slept with the windows open wide, and as to 
her diet, up until the time she was a year 
old she was fed on mother’s milk and after 
weaning, three feedings a day; milk and a 
teaspoonful of orange juice in the morning. 
This baby has been a regular fresh air baby, 
being out nearly all the time, and has never 
been in a closed room with the windows 
shut. Regularity in feeding, bathing, and 
sleeping are the essentials that go to make 
healthy children,’ 




















Paul J, Theus, Jr., 18 months old, scored 
99.4 at the Ocala, Florida, Fair last fall, 
Fresh air and his own little bed helped to 
make him the handsome, well-developed 
chap he is. Isn’t he a dear? 





Don’t let anyone—yourself includ- 
ed—smoke in or about the barn. 

Make it your first concern to reg- 
ulate everything that is dangerous 
and liable to cause fire, remembering 
that every day is fire-prevention day. 
Ignorance, thoughtlessness or care- 
lessness—the resulting fatality is the 
same, 

“Fire is a useful servant, but a 
dangerous master.”’ 

“The acquiring of property is 
commendable. To permit it to be de- 
stroyed by fire brings reproach on 
your judgment.” 





Have everyone do some little work 
about the house, it will train the 
children for their future work, and 
they will take more interest in keep- 
ing house and yards nicely.—Mrs, 
Jas. N. Russell, Sharon, S. C. 


HERE is something in a healthy 

baby that makes him lovable. You 
could look the world over and would 
you find babies more sturdy and win- 
some? The eugenists have set civili- 
zation agog with their studies in 
heredity; the sociologists have the 
world by the ears with their findings 
of the effect of environment, particu- 
larly early environment. 

Their good results culminate in the 
physical and moral health of children. 
If you love people, does it not make 
you happy to see these beautiful ba- 
bies, each one dearer, sweeter and 
more wholesome than the last one on 
whom your eyes rested? Does your 
little one get ‘‘prize baby treatment,”’ 
food, rest and regularity such as 
these babies do? 

We are going to have some from 
another State next week—and the. 
next. 































Still another 
Oak baby. 
a city of 
mothers, 
Blackburn, Jr., com- 
pliments his parents 
by saying, “I sleep 
with the windows open 
all night and am out 
doors all day, am eight 
months old, entirely 
breast fed, and have 
never been sick,’’ Bless 
his happy heart! 
You know that he 
might well have 
such @ glad look 
in his eyes to 
weigh 21% pounds 
and score 98% at 
six months. He 
is full of kissable 
places. - 


Live 
It must be 
intelligent 
Charles 








any money until he became of age. 
But times are rapidly changing. I 
do not believe there ever was a boy 
or girl that did not long to have 


money to spend as their own, but 
when other children had none they 
were patient if not content. Now it 
is different. Some parents give their 
children money and this makes it 
harder for those who have none. 
What we need is a campaign of edu- 
cation along this line. Suppose every 
farm paper in the South would urge 
its readers (not once, but all the 
time), to give their children some- 


thing, no matter how small an 
amount. How many homes would be 


reached and how many little hearts 
made glad? Most fathers think their 
children do not know how to spend 


money to the best advantage. But 
let me tell you, father, one dollar 


given to your boy when he has faith- 
fully performed some task, is well 
spent, even if he should choose to 
throw it in the fire. And everyone 
knows this would be the last thing 
he would do. Think of the happiness 
and contentment it would bring into 
his life, to say nothing of the en- 
couragement for greater effort in the 
future. Suppose there is a tendency 
to spend it for trifles. A heart-to- 
heart talk between father and son 
will set matters right. 

If every father who reads this will 




















This 18-months-old young gentleman from 
Live Oak, Florida, has the good honest name 
of John. His mother, Mrs. J. B. Newman, 
says heredity has been good to him in that 
he was born well and hearty. That he has 
remained so is due to the fact that ‘‘we are 
very careful what he eats. The secret of 
his being so well is that he has been in the 
open air from a mere baby and has never 
had a nurse.” 

















Who ever said night air hurt anyone? Not 
anyone who knew anything about perfect 
babies certainly. Take a look at the good 
head and sturdy body of Thomas Kimball 
Slaughter, of Levon, Florida, and read: ‘He 
was fifteen months old when this picture was 
taken and he scored 99.5% in the Better 
Baby Contest. He was breast fed until 12 
months old. Has five meals a day now. 
Sleeps soundly all night long with open win- 
dow. We feed him Cream of Wheat, Grape 
Nuts with cream, buttermilk, soft-cooked 
eggs, grits cooked over night, soup, baked 
Irish potato and orange juice, and give him 
plenty of pure fresh water. He is used to 
being out all hours of the night, it is often 
two and three o'clock in the morning when 
We get home, as we go with his father both 
day and night on his calls.” 





——e 


Making Money With Squabs 


My Dear Mrs. Hutt— 


Pass this on to the United Farm Women 
for what it is worth, will you? 
Two years 


ago I resolved to make some 
money for myself and this is what I did. I 
built a pigeon cote with my own hands, I 
sold some old candle sticks that had belong- 
ed to my great grandmother and bought 
some pigeons. When I had some squabs for 
market I went to the town butcher and ask- 
ed him to buy them, He did not. Next 
week I dressed a dozen pair, put them neat- 
ly on a platter, with paper ruffles on their 
necks and knees and asked the butcher to 
sell them and keep the same profit he would 
if selling meat. He did. He now has a cara 
in his window saying, “Orders taken for 
squabs or pigeons to be delivered Saturday.” 
To make a long story short I now have 
$84.63 in the bank and have bought 


many 
things for the children besides.—A Country 
Woman, 











mm. 7 
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Saturday, March 21, 1914] 
WELL BALANCED DIETS 





The Different Food Units Should Not 
Only Be in the Proper Proportion, 
But the Diet Must Be Palatable 
As Well 


EQUESTS for studies of well- 
balanced menus come with in- 
creasing frequency. To make out a 
well-balanced ration for cattle is one 
thing, for human beings another. 
The principles are the same, but 
variety, pleasing combinations, econ- 
omy of time and money, personal 
tastes and available material should 
be considered. 
It is not necessary to work out 
menus with mathematical accuracy, 
but it should be kept in mind that 


are abundant in 
eges. 

Three thousand calories, or food 
units, is a liberal diet for a man tak- 
ing light exercise. Active exercise 
increases the need about 20 per cent 
and heavy labor’ proportionately. 
Women, boys and girls require cor- 


vegetables and 


respondingly according to age, 
height, weight and skin surface. The 
latter requirement might seem 


strange until one considers that the 
greater the amount of skin the 
greater the loss of heat. 

Following are a week’s menus for 
four persons. Of course, they may 
be criticised as not applying to every 
season, each man’s peculiar taste, or 
the pocketbook of rich and poor 
alike. However, they are fairly rep- 





FOOD VALUE OF FOODS 


Supplies 


IOWA AIOE 4818 8: Buy 6-0: 84:8 0-8-0/0 vie Kibce wONS 
1-7 pound cornstarch 
1 pound cornmeal 
OA IE 005-06 66 ON 148008 Ve ot eae oS 
My OUND, CEMOMOEO 6.6 1068.5 5 C08 6s Bethe HS 
3 PORNG: TICE Fesiccesseeeccvcscses 
We PACKAGO-TOMCW COU vi ide ee eee ee ewes 
% package cream of wheat 
% package corn flakes 


1-3 package shredded wheat 

3.8 ounces macaroni . 
B25 POUNA TADIOGR. vive cic cece ces ews ceruss 
5% pounds sugar ..... 

% pint caramel syrup 
BPRS BAD 5 ob ale b 6646s 666 8 06 Cs eae ee es 
% PIRC. TRACTIBIGNS. 6.65666 60sec ea cee ws 
3 DING BEADS: TONY c 6.60 c60c iccwwsscwzovsde 
% pound honey ........ 
2 pounds sirloin steak. 

BD POURS CIC KOS 66.566 666 cts esa wetness 
M POURGR. VOPR TORR 66k cts wee ccceetawey 

1 pound breakfast strip 
Be DOCU VERE CUTICOD: a6 soe iis Siecce eas 
4 POGHNGS FUMED FORME obec ccc cteiacccsivees 
1 pound fish .. 
2% dozen C888 cecceceeee 
18 pints Milk ..cccces 
2 pints cream .ececee 
% pound cheese . 
2 pounds butter. 
4 HOUNE OleOisectesesevssscvsvecvescssees 
L PECK POCATOS’S ce vsiccsvcssccesscesecccssse 
R BORG MOVY DORAN. 66666066 cateicer esc owsses 
A) CMe CN Ce DOU 666.65 6.0 i656 06608688 
DT CO COP) Cl POG ks. oi0 600 8h io 0:2 40588 
% pound peanuts ..... 
1 small cabbage ..... 
1 can tomatoes wee. 
D POG DEUS 66 h.60 6s 666 5 6 sess cc cee eee 
Mie SIGE QE PUUEIE ore: §- 05 60 6 .W)'6. 8 60h W aces Kisses sree. 
3 bananas ceseeeeee 
2 lemons ..... Se ie ee Oe IO 
% peck apples. Pee 
2 cantaloupes ... 
% basket grapes 
1 Orange cecceeceoes 





DS DWANRGNGS 6 ogccwcccescevvscecrsesesvcseeces 
We WROMEE YPCMCNSH. 665. sis 6c ces oa ss eed ess 6 e's 
Wa NUETE TORU CLTIO 6.6re0 550.56 praein eee ee eee ss 


% pint catsup .... 
1-16 pound cocoa . 
GH POUN COMES cece cccccgvssccecccccvveces 
B=EGS POUNA TOG 6.6.0.0 660 ci ces 6c ects cece 


Totals for 7 days ..... RT CO hes 


Food units per day ......ccecccwees 10,494 


Of the total food value 14 per cent is pro 
starch and sugar, 














IN MENUS—FOUR PERSONS 


Starch and 





Total Proteid Fat Sugar 
- 4,920 590 147 4,183 
° 265 ee 265 
- 1,739 157 ‘191 1,391 
- 6,025 783 362 4,880 
° 400 36 82 284 
204 18 2 184 
. 426 77 30 319 
- 354 53 18 283 
° 730 80 7 643 
- 5610 66 23 421 
» 400 60 8 332 
» 400 4 4 392 
10,230 eoe% ae 10,230 
. 1,000 es 1,000 
- 2,000 4 2,000 
. 800 4 20 776 
- 1,000 os eins 1,000 
- 800 8 has 792 
« 1,970 611 1,359 eee 
- 1,060 572 488 . 
1,920 806 1,114 ° 
° 605 254 351 . 
- 1,035 14 621 ° 
» 4,440 2,398 2,042 é 
. 470 287 183 . 
. 2,381 762 1,619 oe 
1,111 3,042 1,697 
91 1,565 164 
129 375 10 
36 7,174 wae 
- 1,762 9 1,753 0a 
- 2,247 247 22 1,978 
- 1,605 337 289 979 
. 510 126 16 36 
. 500 65 50 385 
484 96 305 83 
145 29 2 104 
° 210 44 15 151 
- 1,600 48 evens ; 
. 725 14 51 660 
‘ 200 11 11 178 
; 73 7 10 56 
440 13 31 396 
360 21 Peer 339 
209 10 32 167 
85 & 77 
- 150 7 8 135 
. 232 16 5 211 
° 200 16 Hees 184 
100 10 3 87 
145 25 if 43 
73,460 10,563 23, 518 39,379 
Food units per day per person....... 2,623 


tein, 32 per cent is fat and 54 per cent is 


POORLY BALANCED MEALS 


The following are poorly balanced meals: 


Beef, macaroni and cheese, peas.. 

Beef, eggs, sausage, peas, snaps, cornbread. 

Pea soup, meat, cheese custard.......eeeees 
3eef or chicken, corn bread, beans. cewesee 


Pork, fried potatoes, collards seasoned with 
“seasoned” salad with mayonnaise, 


Pork, cabbage, 


dessert ..... 


Chicken, potatoes Crish ‘and sweet), grits, rice, cornbre ad 
Bre akfast strip, beaten biscuit, corn muffins, hot cakes 


Stewed veal and rice, potatoes, beets, blanc 
Meat, candied sweet potatoes, beets, jelly, 
Veal stew, potatoes and cream sauce, boiled 
Sausage, candied potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 

MOTACO PIS . cvcsvvcccccssevecsececcsscses 


Shredded wheat, cold roast meat, corn pone, potato chips 


Beans, Irish potatoes, TIGG, HOMINY s.62s45<% 


Should there be sufficient interest in thi 
anced menus from time to time, 


ey 


Gale oro aie. bimteav aie raneresiseractheie le Too high in proteid 
Fr ee RE Re ee ee Too high in proteid 
Gidibrawin shires ore eee /esererenew eo eiste Too high in proteid 


SO ee Pe her oor Too high in proteid 
fat PROGE, WlO. sies sce Too high in proteid 
whipped cream 

Ci CTR ear eee aoe eer Too high in fat 
trae te ee Too high in starch 
pinlbie"skaie-eerhcive Too high in starch 
mange pudding........ - Too high in starch 
WWOSt GOnsert. ....... 6660. Too high in sugar 


Onions, whipped cream. . 
mustard dressing, sweet 
PS Or Oy eee Too highly flavored 
Wire may art atens Too dry 

Siders: 8 ecaieleratal re ois Too bulky and mildly flavored 
S we shall be glad to publish other well-bal- 


Too moist and soft 





the proportion of food units should 
be about 10 to 15 per cent proteid, 
25 to 40 fat and 40 to 60 carbohy- 
drate. 


The need for each of these food 
principles or divisions should be kept 
in mind, that much heat-giving food 
will not be given as spring advances, 
and similar mistakes avoided. Pro- 
teid is needed for the growth and re- 
pair of the body tissues. It also 
supplies some bodily heat and mus- 
cular energy. Proteids are foynd in 
many foods, but chiefly in meat, milk, 
eggs, cheese, beans, peas, and nuts. 
The carbohydrates are the starches 
and sugars and are found in breads, 
grits, ripe fruits, jellies, etc. Cellu- 
lose, or wood fiber, is also a carbo- 
hydrate and animals can make use of 
it, but man has not been given the 
digestive juice to make it available. 
Carbohydrates are fuel foods, burn- 
ing up the other foods and yielding 
warmth and power to the body. Fats 
and oils are concentrated fuel foods 
and act as reserve supply. Mineral 
salts are a necessary part of every 
living cell in the body, and are re- 
quired in the formation of bones, 
hair, teeth and digestive fluids. They 


resentative. They are selected from 
Robert and Hammel’s ‘“‘Lessons in 
Cooking.”’ I shall publish some of 
the recipes later. 


Monday 
Breakfast—Oatmeal, cream and sugar, soft 
cooked eggs, buttered toast, coffee. 
Dinner—Broiled sirloin steak, mashed po- 
tatoes, bread and butter, pe ach marmalade, 
floating island. 
Supper—Cream of pea soup, toasted bread 
cubes, bread and butter, cocoa. 
Tuesday 
Breakfast--Cantaloupe or grapefruit, cream 
of wheat with dates, corn muffins, coffee. 
Dinner—Roast veal, gravy, grits, bread 
and butter, cottage pudding, chocolate 
sauce, 
Supper—Cottage pie, bread and _ butter, 
Swect preserves, lemonade, 


Wednesday 


Breakfast—Stéwed prunes, corn flakes 
cream and sugar, French toast, syrup, coffee, 

Dinner—Pan-broiled lamb chops, hominy, 
creamed peas, prune souffle, 

Supper—Cold sliced veal, Lyonnaise pota- 


toes, bread and butter, tea, 
Thursday 
Breakfast—Grapes, cold 


water oatmeal, 
cream and sugar, baking-powder biscuits, 
coifee 

Dinner—Cream of tomato soup, crackers, 
broiled skirt steak, 


baked potatoes, pickles, 
baked custard, 
Supper—Macaroni and cheese, 
butter, whole 
serves, 


c bread and 
milk, quince and apple pre- 
Friday 
Breakfast—Fried apples, sausage, 
meal gems, mock maple syrup, coffee. 
(Concluded on page 24 this issue) 


corn- 
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Advantages that 
= - show! 


When you see the advantages 
3 that show ina Majestic, you'll want it! 
1, Body lined with extra heavy, pure as- 
bestos, held in place by open grating 80 
that asbestos can refiect heat onto oven. 
2. Oven top curved—heat hugs closer 
than with ordinary square top, and is brac- 
of ed by heavy bolted beam. 

$.Patented plate around base of pipe adds dou- 
of bog thickness where ordinary stoves are weak, 


Majestic oven is cold-riveted 


ed frame of malleable ing lever. No wear on bottom of reservoir, 
A pl os gee break, Heat can’t (Flush top reservoirs have aluminum top.) 
escape; stays tight and bakes right always. Unbreakable iron braces on oven door. 
Partition in bottom flue guides heat to front Oven rack slides out easily and stays rigid 
of oven; no need to turn bread in a Majestic. and level under heavy weight. Cup catches 
Ordinary ranges of castiron orsteel,can’t falling ashes when emptying pan. Open end 
be cold-riveted because hammer blows ‘break ash pan scoops up ashes inside ag you slide it 
cast metal. Such ovens are bolted loosely in. Ventilation under pan—fioor can’tscorch. 
to thin body metal, without oven frame. These Majestic advantages show; but qual- 
This leaves "cracks that must be filled with ity only shows with use. Majestics are made 
putty, which soon falls out, allowing heatto entirelyof malleable and charcoal iron. 
escape. The hotter fire then required buckles Charcoal iron feoks like ordinary iron or 
the unbraced oven and burns out the range. steel but resists rust three times as long. 
Other Majestic advantages: Hot water mov- That’s why you can’t judge gear by actual 
able reservoir of pure, nickeled copper. appearance, much less by pictures. The 
Pocket pressed from one seamlesspiece— Majestic Reputation should be your guide. 
can’t leak, When water boils, reservoir and ‘the men-folks won't use worn out farm ma- 
frame can be moved away from fire by shift- Chinery, Why should you “get along” with 


an old cookstove that wastes fuel, ruins bak- 
re at. ing and requires frequent repairs? A. new 


range would save its cost; but get a good one. 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron 









A cheap range is never cheap. A Majestic 
Range always requires less fuel and repairs, 
bakes best and outwears 8 ordinary ranges. 
See the Majestic before you buy any. ar 
jestic dealers are in every county of 40 States. 
If you don’t know the Majestic dealer near 
you, ask us; and write for ‘‘Range Compari- 
6on”’ explaining other Majestic advantages. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 St, Louis, Mo. 













PREPAID 


To Your Door 


Order 
Direct 
From 

This 
Ad 


DELIVERE 


15 








At These Low 
Money-Saving Prices 


You can easily save from $5 to 
Pre- $20 year on your family foot- 
* d wear by ordering direct from our 
pal big NewYork stores. Herearejust 
a few examples of the big saving 
we make you. Compare t prices 
with what dealers ask. 
Men’sLong Wear Work Shoe. Men 
who like comfort and durability in a work 





















h bu this ular Outing Bal 
No. 7A-1011 style. Made eee E Elsi skin with bellows 
her insoles and counters 
A Strong Durable full double Elk outer soles. 
















Wear 
feed. Sizes 6 to12, Colors: Black, %, Ten and 
Me. 7A-1010 Tan—No. 7A-1011 Black— 


Shoe a 








39 Mor 7A-1012 Olive. State color, Prepaid 





We Pay All Delivery Charges 
You have nothing more to pay — goods — We guar- 
antee to fit and please or refu a Ee. money in full, 
You take no risk whatever. Order direct from this adv. 
» Quick delivery by Parcel Post to your mail box. 









Money Back If Not Pleased 
No. 7A-772 Men's Long Wear Dress Shoe. Very stylish and 
Very Dr comfortable. Made of selected gun calf with 
Dull Calf Shoe ae = 1 = ialeatheg throughout. pdt 
eae ar’ . Solid leather throughout. ear guaran- 
or Men ré Lace or button. _ Size toll. Widths E and 





d. 

EE. In ordering state size and whether button or lace. N O.7A-772 
Button — No. 7A-773 Lace. Prepaid Price, per pair, only 
Ladies’ Long Wear Flexible Welt Sole Shoe. Regular $3 value. Short 
vamp. Stylish 1% inch cubes aoe. Flexible oe tanned extension sole, leather 
counters and insoles. Sizes 8—D & Ew 

State size. Choice of 7 eo lg 7A- 517—All- tack 

Gun Metal Lace Blucher. 74-518 — All Black Gun 





| yy Button. 7A-508— Patent Leather with Dull 
Top, Lace Blucher. 74-510 — Patent Leather 
with Dull Top, Button. 7A-544— All Tan Russia and 
Goat, Button. 13 — White Canvass, eT ton. U 
7A- siz—All Kine Black Velvet, Button, P 
Prepa ice, per pair, ONLY...-+-, Prepaid 


Dress or School Shoe. Made of Gun Calf 
on foot comfort last. Solid leather out- 
soles, insoles and counters. Full vampa, 
No. 7A-274—Childrens, sizes a to 
Pre-| 12, prepaid price, per pair $1.1 
id | No. 7 A-273—Misses’, sizes a" 
Paid to 2, prepaid price, only $1.40 


No. 7B-272— Girls’, sizes 2}4 
to 6, prepaid price, $1.60. 


Write For BIG 
FREE Catalog 








No. 7A-518 ‘ 
Ladies’ Flexible 
Sole Dress Shoe 


No. 7A-272 
A Neat, Dress: 
. Shoe For Girls 


1018 Stores Building, 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 














THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer, 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will’ be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements. 
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og Sager BULLETIN No. 571, just issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
treats of tobacco culture, the seed bed, transplant- 
ing, cultivation, fertilizing, harvesting and curing. 
Readers who are i.terested should write their 
Congressman or the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





LL SOUTHERN farmers should be interested 

in the Farmers’ Conferences on Rural Co- 
operation to be held in Louisville, April 7 to 10. 
Ivery farmer interested would do well to write 
Dr. A. P. Bourland, Secretary, Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for literature. The fol- 
lowing week in Chicago the Second National Con- 
ference on Marketing and Farm Credits will be 
held April 14 to 16 in the Hotel Sherman. Lit- 
erature and programs may be had from Chas, W. 
Holman, 58th Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 





HOSE of our readers who have not yet gotten 

tick eradication work started in their counties 
should begin at once and get this great work un- 
der way. The following are the directors of this 
work in the South, and we suggest that our read- 
ers get in touch with their nearest inspector in 
charge: Dr. T. M. Owen, Norfolk, Va.; Dr. E. 
M. Nighbert, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. J. A. Kiernan, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. A. E. Wight, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Dr. Frank Bremer, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Dr. L. J. Allen, Fort Worth, Texas. It is the 
business of these men to give you all the assist- 
ance possible, and you will find them glad to do so. 





” THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER two weeks 
ago we printed a plan for rural building and 
lean associations as given by Dr. T. P. Harrison. 
In The Progressive Farmer next week we shall 
give a report of an actual, live, working Rural 
Building and Loan Association, or “Rural Credit 
Association,’’ which has been started in Catawba 
County, N. C. Mr. W. J. Shuford writes us in 
sending the article: 


“Tt am sending you the much-delayed ar- 
ticle on our Rural Credit Association. I did 
not want to send this until we could get 
into actual working operation. We have 
done this, have adopted our constitution and 
by-laws, have two hundred shares subscribed 
and paid in, have sold nine shares of paid-up 
stock, appointed our loan committee Satur- 
day, and make our first loan about April 1. 
I believe that this Association will be the 
means of helping a number of young men 
to own their own farms. The growth the 
first few years, of course, will be slow, but 
we are expecting big things.” 





RECENT bulletin that deals with the water 

supply for farm homes has just been issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This bulletin should be in the hands of every 
Southern farmer, and application should be made 
for it at once. In discussing the widespread need 
for the strictest attention to the home water sup- 
ply,. this bulletin says: 

‘A pure water supply is one of the most 
important factors in farm life today, as 
typhoid fever, dysentery and other disorders 
may be carried by impure waters. Farm 
water supplies are very subject to pollution. 
Of seventy-nine typical water supplies in 
Minnesota, investigations showed that twenty 
were good and fifty-nine polluted. Twenty- 
five of those polluted were bad only because 
of poor surface protection, and could easily 
have been made safe. Practically all the 
surface supplies were polluted. During these 
investigations twenty-three of the farms ex- 
amined showed a record of typhoid fever. 
Surface water supplies should not be used 
for household purposes, or for washing milk -° 
cans. They should not even be used for 


laundry purposes. unless no other supply is 
available. Rain water from the roof is often 
polluted by dust, leaves, and the droppings 
from birds. Any person who drinks water 
from surface supplies endangers his health 
if such supplies are not adequately protected 
and then purified.” 





The Farmer and Politics 


UR recent editorial, ‘Get Good Candidates 

for Your State Legislature,” has aroused 

wide-spread interest and there is every indi- 
cation that our farmers are going to have more 
to say in the selection of our law-makers this year 
than ror a long time past. Don’t forget the main 
points: 

1. Watch the Senate. 

2. Keep at home all legislative candidates who 
are regularly retained as corporation lawyers. 

3. Don’t think it a matter merely of getting a 
farmer into office now and then, but see to it that 
the farming interests also have adequate attention 
in the platform and in the management of the 
party. It is better laws and better government 
for all farmers, not official patronage for a few, 
that we should aim at. 

4, Don’t get gold-bricked by having the leaders 
“recognize the farmers” by putting on these plat- 
form committees, executive committees, or naming 
as legislative candidates farmers who are not 
strong enough to really represent the interests of 
farmers. Get strong and well-informed men in 
these places, 

5. The Farmers’ Union should studiously avoid 
all semblance of partisan politics and, unless for 
extraordinary reason, men who are Farmers’ Union 
officials should not become candidates for office, 
(though they may serve on party committees, 
etc.). But Farmers’ Union Democrats ought to 
confer together and with other farmers as to how 
to get good government, how to build up the 
county, and how to advance the farmers’ interests 
by working inside the Democratic party. Farmers’ 
Union Republicans should do the same inside the 
Republican party, and Farmers’ Union Progres- 
sives inside their party—working in every case for 
measures rather than men. 

In Raleigh next month a Democratic State mass 
meeting has been called largely for the purpose of 
giving Democratic farmers and others interested in 
progressive measures in North Carolina a chance 
to put these matters before the people before the 
regular conventions are held, and the meeting 
should be largely attended. Look out for it. It 
would be well, in fact, if in every county and State 
the plain voters, the rank and file, of each party 
would hold similar meetings. 





The Old Fellows Are Learning 


GOOD friend said the other day: ‘‘There’s no 
use worrying over us old fellows. 
set in our ways. 


We are 
Spend your time on the 
young folks and try to get them interested in bet- 
ter ways of farming and living.”’ 

Nevertheless, despite our friend’s pessimism, 
we find evidence almost every day that the older 
men on our Southern farms are giving the young 
fellows a pretty good chase in the race of progress. 
Many of them have something of the spirit of 
Thomas A, Edison, now sixty-seven years old, who 
said the other day: “I expect to do my greatest 
work in years to come. I am just in the state of 
learning and my accomplishments will come later.” 

Thousands of farmers whose school advantages 
were poor have educated themselves by reading 
good papers. Even the old men who haven't been 
able to read and write are learning in many cases. 
Thousands of them have learned in the moonlight 
schools in Kentucky and we hope this movement 
is going to sweep over the South. We saw an old 
lady recently who learned to write after she had 
eleven children. Only today we heard of a man 
who educated himself by studying along with his 
growing children. And here is a letter now before 
us which breathes the same sort of helpful part- 
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nership between young and old—where youth 


helps age, and age helps youth. The writer says: 


“Please send me a receipt book for taking 
subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. 
If I can do you any favor I am going to do it. 
{ want to see if I can get you a few men in 
this county to read it if I can. I cannot read it 
myself, but my boy of fifteen years can read 
it for me, and he enjoys doing it because he 
likes it and says that when he goes into busi- 
ness he is going to have it in his home. He 
loves to work on the farm.”’ 


The old fellows are coming on all right, and 
some of the young ones will have to hustle to get 
out of their way yet! 





Terraces a Necessity on the Rolling Cot- 
- ton Lands of the South 


CCASIONALLY there is heard a strenuous 

objection to the use of terraces in any form 

on the lands of the South, the contention of 
the objectors being that by deep plowing and the 
use of grass and clovers erosion may be not only 
prevented, but that gullied hillsides may actually 
be reclaimed. 

For winter cover crops, particularly those two 
great unbeatable soil improvers, bur and crimson 
clover, we admit a great fondness. The Southern 
farmer, whether he be raising livestock or cotton, 
is simply missing an opportunity for making rich 
land and easy money if he is doing without them. 
They are also a great aid in preventing the wash- 
ing of lands—but, on hillsides, never an entire 
preventive. Similarly, under certain conditions, 
deep plowing is of value, and certainly aids in pre- 
venting soil erosion; but, certainly in the lower 
South, deep plowing, followed by laying off 
straight rows, regardless of the lay of the land, 
ean never be safely relied on. 

Then our anti-terrace friends come back with 
the stock argument, “Put your land in permanent 
grass and grow livestock; then your land won’t 
wash.” Now nobody believes more strongly than 
we in more and better livestock, and good perma- 
nent pastures. These things are a necessity, if 
we are ever to be really good farmers. 

But right here the argument of the man who 
opposes terraces breaks down. Livestock and grass 
are great, ’tis true, but the world is calling to the 
South for some fifteen million bales of cotton a 
year—along with a lot of tobacco and other clean 
cultured crops—and he who believes the Southern 
farmer isn’t going to respond to the call has sim- 
ply guessed wrong. We’re going to continue to 
raise cotton and tobacco in the South—that’s cer- 
tain; so we are going to continue to need to pre- 
vent washing on such lands. 

Winter cover crops will help a lot, so will deep 
plowing; but he who says that on rolling lands 
they are sufficient is simply drawing conclusions 
from a too limited observation and knowledge of 
conditions. Let’s have these helps, by all means; 
but the cotton or tobacco farmer who is wise will 
trust in them—and also keep his terraces high. 

B. L. M. 


A Thought for the Week 


T HERE can be no legislative cure-all for great 





political evils, but legislation can make 

easier the effective expression and execution 
of the popular will. One step in this direction, 
which I personally believe should be taken with- 
out delay, is a law forbidding any Senator or 
member of Congress or other public servant to 
perform any service® for any corporation engaged 
in interstate commerce, or to accept any valuable 
consideration, directly or indirectly, from any 
such corporation, while he is a representative of 
the people, and for a reasonable time thereafter. 
If such a law would be good for the nation in its 
affairs, a similar law should be good for the States 
and cities in their affairs. And I see no reason 
why members and Senators and State legislators 
should not keep the people informed of their pe- 
cuniary interest in interstate or public-service 
corporations, if they have any. It is certain such 
publicity would do the public no harm, This 
nation has decided to do away with government 
by money for profit and return to the government 
our forefathers died for and gave to us—govern- 
ment for human welfare and human progress.— 
Gifford Pinchot. 
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What Sort of a Cooperating Farmer 
Are You, Brother Farmer? 


HERE ARE TEN FORMS OF COOPERATION THAT YOU AND YOUR NEIGHBORS SHOULD BE MAKING 
MONEY ON—CHECK THEM OVER ONE BY ONE AND SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT EACH 
By Clarence Poe 











HAT sort of a cooperating farmer are you, 
W Mr. Subscriber? You have probably talked 

a lot about it; you have certainly heard 
a lot of talk about it; and at the very best you 
have doubtless said, with a sort of sigh, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
it would be a mighty fine thing if farmers would 
only pull together. Times would be a sight better 
than they are, and, of course, I am ready to do 
my part if I only know what it is.” 

Well, now let us see, Kind Reader, whether you 
are really ready to do your part? “Your part,” 
if you are a real, sure-enough, horse-sense man, 
is not merely to let somebody else do all the plan- 
ning and arranging and organizing—now is it?— 
while you simply come in with a sort of childish 
‘Me, too,” assent after somebody has done the 
hard work of getting things started. Your part 
rather is to look around and see exactly what are 
the possibilities for cooperation in your neighbor- 
hood and keep talking about them and making 
plans to realize them until you do, indeed, de- 
velop a genuine cooperative community. 

Let us check up then, item by item, Brother 
Farmer, and see exactly whether you are doing 
your part in this great movement that should 
mean a new era in American farm life and in 
the farm life right where you live. 


I 


RE you buying fertilizer and feedstuffs in co- 

operation_with your neighbors? 

This is about the simplest of all forms of co- 
operation—‘“‘the A B C of cooperation,’ as the 
Irish say—but the economies so effected have 
often been eye-openers to farmers who had previ- 
ously sat in darkness. Even if you have no local 
Union or other farmers’ club, you can still get 
your neighbors to join with you and make a bulk 
order at considerable saving ‘o all concerned. 
But if you have a local organization you can 
work more easily and effectively. 


i 
AVE you bought any kind of farm machinery 
in cooperation with your neighbors? 

There is hardly a farmer in America but that 
should be practicing this form of cooperation. 
Consider, for example, how many hundreds of 
thousands of farmers have plowed around stumps 
summer after summer their whole lives through, 
simply because each one did not feel able to buy 
a stump puller—when by joining together all 
could have cleared their land of stumps at a 
minimum of expense and without one inconveni- 
encing the other. Check over this list of just a 
few machines that might be owned in common 
and see if you cannot pick out certain neighbors 
who would “go in with you” in buying and using 
some of them to advantage: 


1. Stump Puller. 14. Stalk Cutter. 

2. Manure Spreader. 15. Grain Drill. 

8. Corn Shredder. i6. Mower. 

4. Corn Harvester. 17. Peanut Picker. 

5. Fanning Mill. 18. Clover Huller. 

6. Pea Huller. 19. Grain Thresher. 

7. Spraying Outfit. 20. Meat Chopper. 

8. Canning Outfit. 21. Horse Clipper. 

9. Cowpea Thresher. 22. Cement Tile Ma- 

10. Traction Plow. chine. 

11. Harvester and 23. Road Drag. 
Binder. 24, Farm Level. 

12. Lime and Fertil- 25. Cane Mill. 


izer Distributor. 26. Hay Press. 

13. Potato Digger. 

It is an unprogressive farmer who doesn’t own 
some of these in cooperation with his neighbors. 
Even if he is a rich plantation owner, he should 
nevertheless pursue this policy as a matter of en- 
couragement and help to his less prosperous neigh- 
bors who may thus get help they would otherwise 
lack. 

iit 
AVE you stock in any enterprise for the sec 
ondary handling of your products? 

As we have already urged, our farmers should 
not only make the profits on the production of 
their raw material, but should cooperatively own 
and manage all the enterprises for putting this 
raw material into what we may call a secondary 
form. The question is, then, whether you have 
stock in any— 

1. Grain mill? 

Or cotton gin? 

Or creamery? 

Or packing house? 

Or tobacco prizery? 
Or cottonseed oil mill? 
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-ment? 


IV 


H AVE you joined with your neighbors in pur- 
chasing any pure-bred livestock? 

The use of scrub breeding stock has been one of 
the banes of American agriculture. European 
farmers in their old and thickly settled communi- 
ties have nearly all had the benefit of pure-bred 
sires, and have been proud of the resultant prog- 
eny. Here in America we cannot expect a proper 
revival of interest in stock-raising until our farm- 
ers have animals in which they can take pride 
and which have been bred for profit-making along 
certain definite lines. Nor can we ever have this 
if each individual farmer must purchase worthy 
sires for his own herds and flocks. 

Just as we are safe in saying that the joint 
ownership of farm machinery is one form of co- 
Operation in which every farmer should par- 
ticipate. so we say that every farmer should have 
an interest in some royal-blooded stallion, bull, 
boar or ram that he will feel proud to name as 
the sire of his colts, calves, pigs or lambs. Talk 
this matter over with your neighbors. 

Vv 
RE you a member of any organization for! 
marketing vegetables, poultry, and smaller 
country produce? 

The old plan (or no plan) whereby one farmer 
went to town with two dozen eggs, another with 
four or five chickens; another with a ham, and 
another with a peck of apples, must give way to 
some profitable cooperative marketing method in 
each neighborhood. We shall discuss some of 
these plans in later issues of The Progressive 
Farmer, and we are certain that in your own 
community you can work out some better system 
for marketing general farm produce. 

VI 

RE you a member of any association for mare 

keting your staple crops? 

In a country in which the power of organiza- 
tion has been so convincingly demonstrated, it 
would seem to be a strange question to ask a 
farmer, “‘In the marketing of your crops are you 
as a lone individual (probably poorly informed at 
best), going up single-handed against all the or- 
ganized forces, powerful, wealthy, and well- 
informed, now ready to take advantage of you?”’ 
Have not the farmers’ grain elevators proved that 
every grain farmer should have part in this move- 
Has not cooperative cotton and tobacco 
warehousing and marketing (even though only 
in its infancy) proved that by selling together 
cotton growers and tobacco growers can get bet- 
ter prices for these staple crops? Are not the 
Citrus Fruit Growers’ Association and truck grow- 
ers’ organizations in various parts of the country. 
living examples of the fact that ‘‘In union there 
is strength?” Has not cooperative livestock ship- 
ping brought new profits to Corn Belt farmers? 

Unless you are in some crop marketing organ- 
ization, Mr. Reader, you are sleeping on your 
opportunities. Resolve now that your neighbor- 
hood will not market this year’s crop without 
some form of cooperative effort. 

Vil 

RE you a member of any mutual insurance 

association? 

Every farmer should belong to some cooperative 
fire insurance association (they exist almost all 
over the country, and if you haven’t a branch 
in your county, it should be easy to organize one), 
and we should also have associations for mutual 
accident insurance, such as have proved such a 
success among French farmers. 


Vill 


RE you a member of any credit union or other 

rural credit association? 

No matter what sort of system for lending 
money our State or National Government may 
devise we must have some societies through which 
farmers may pool their savings and lend them 
out to one another on proper security. Because 
not all features of the Raiffeisen credit organiza- 
tions may suit America is no reason for saying 
that none of their features will. Every farmer 
should be a member of some form of local credit 
union or rural building and loan association. 


IX 
RE you a member of a cooperative telephone 
company? 
Farmers should cooperate not only in matters 
which insure financial profit, but in everything 
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that makes for the improvement of country life. 
The telephone is not only profitable financially 
in that it will convey all kinds of business mes- 
sages that a man and horse would otherwise have 
to carry, but it enriches life for all the members 
of the family. If every farmer in a neighborhood 
will do his part the cost per capita of a Ccoopera- 
tive line will be small indeed. 


xX 


RE you cooperating to get for your family and 
your neighbors the higher things of existence? 
Are you a member of a farmers’ club or local 
Union? Is your boy in the Corn Club work and 
your girl in the Girls’ Canning Club movement? 
Is your wife one of the United Farm Women? 
Are you cooperating with your neighbors educa- 


. tionally by supporting local taxation for schools? 


Are you always ready to do your part when the 
neighbors want to get up a Sunday School picnic 
or a Fourth of July celebration or a baseball 
team or a “‘big day’”’ at the neighborhood school? 
And finally, are you cooperating with your neigh- 
bors in the settlement of disputes by arbitration 
—cooperation which eliminates the terrific ex- 
pense of unnecessary middlemen-lawyers as well 
as the unnecessary proportion of middlemen— 
merchants? 
* * & 

These, Mr. Farmer, are ten points of excellence 
for the Cooperative Score Card. Let ten represent 
perfect on each item, or one hundred in all. Then 
take up item by item and grade yourself what- 
ever per cent of ten your work entitles you to 
on each item— five, seven, nine, or zero. Then 
add all together and see whether you “pass” on 
this examination. Make an estimate, too, as to 
how high your neighbors would score under this 
plan. 

But it is still more important, Kind Reader, 
for you simply to make a list of the forms of 
cooperation you think might be worked out in 
your neighborhood, decide which ones you should 
begin with, and then start them going. Why 
not discuss this subject at your next meeting? 





Minor Matters 


HE Virginia State Farmers’ Union especially 

urges the establishment of local farmers’ 

telephone and farmers’ insurance companies’. 
It is good doctrine. These cooperative societies 
can be started in thousands of neighborhoods 
where the people have not yet been educated up 
to other forms of cooperation, and so will clear 
the way for more difficult kinds of cooperative 
effort later. 

* * *# 

A reader wishes to know how he'can buy a farm 
on the amortization plan mentioned in our paper 
several weeks ago—the plan whereby a certain 
fixed amount is paid each year, gradually reduc- 
ing the principal until the whole amount is set- 
tled. We regret to say that we do not now know 
of any institution making loans on farm lands 
with amortization payments. This, however, is 
expected to be a feature of any rural credit leg- 
islation that may be adopted by Congress or the 
State. 

* & 

The idea of reserving white farm communi- 
ties exclusively for white ownership where the 
people wish it is growing all the time. A friend 
from a rapidly developing county tells us that 
there several big plantations have recently been 
divided up and sold out into small farms, the 
owners publishing it beforehand that sales would 
be made to white farmers only. It will be noted 
that the progressive Central of Georgia Railway 
in its land advertisements now running in The 
Progressive Farmer, has also announced that 
farms are for sale “to white settlers only.’’ In 
the pamphlet describing its Albany farm settle- 
ment, for example—offering farms of 25 to 200 
acres on remarkably easy terms—we find this 
paragraph: 


“This will be a settlement of white people 
only. The owner has contracted never to 
sell any of this tract to Negroes, and all 
deeds will contain a restriction, forbidding 
the sale thereafter to ‘persons of color.’ 
This was necessary to overcome a frequent 
objection on the part of Northern people to 
Negro neighbors.” 


It is to be hoped that the big land companies 
in Eastern Texas will put the segregation idea 
into force in the case of the immense lumber 
regions they are now opening up for farm set- 
tlement. 





According to the Bookman the best selling works issued 


last year were: “The Inside of the Cup,” . V.’s Byes,” 
“The Heart of the Hills,” “The Amateur Gentleman,” “The 
Judgment House,” and ‘“Laddie.” This list omits some of 
the ablest novels of the season. One does not find, for 
instance, Mrs. Watts’s “Van Cleve’ nor Miss Cather’s “O 
Pioneers!” On the other hand there is not a cheap or 


vulgar book on the Hst.—New York Outlook. 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 
are not the mail 
order oragricultural 
implement kind 














HERE ARE SEVERAL KINDS 
of cream separators, but De Laval 
Cream Separators are of a kind that 
puts them in a class by themselves. 


E LAVAL CREAM SEPARA- 

tors are made by the best engi- 
neers, with the best equipment, from 
the best materials, by the best work- 
men, and in the best shops of the 
kind in the world, all devoted solely 
to the production of the best cream 
separator. 


* FISHEY ARE NOT THE KIND OF 

separators mail order houses con- 
ract for wherever they can be made 
cheapest; nor the 
kind that agricul- 
tural implement 
’ concernsmanufac- 
ture along with 
corn shellers, 
plows, mowers, 
reapers, threshers, 
gasoline engines, 





cow milkers and the like, none of 
which begins to compare in mechani- 
cal quality or refinement, with what 
the cream separator should be. 


E LAVAL CREAM SEPARA- 
tors are the kind 98 per cent of 
the creameries use, where any loss in 
quantity or lack in quality of product 
means business ru:n, as it always has 
ultimately to every creamery that did 
not replace an inferior separator with 


a De Laval. 
IRECISELY THE SAME KIND OF 


differences exist in farm as in 
factory separators and precisely the 
same reasons apply to the use of 
cream separators on the farm as in the 
creamery, though they may not make 
or break the farmer as they do the 
creameryman where the farmer has 
other crops and products upon which 
to rely. 


HE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

De Laval and the mail order and 
agricultural implement kind of cream 
separators are fully set forth and 
made plain in a De Laval catalog to 
be had for the asking, while the 
machines themselves best tell their 
own story placed side by side, and 
that every De Laval local agent is 
glad to afford any prospective buyer 
the opportunity to do. 


If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agent, simply address 
the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local 
Agencies the World Over 
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Some Causes of the Shortage of Meat 
Animals 


HE shortage of meat animals is 

probably due to a number of 
contributing causes. Some of the 
more important of these are: 

The encroachment of farms upon 
the range territory. : 

The lack of a proper range leas- 
ing law permitting economical man- 
agement and utilization of ranges. 

The shortage in the corn and 
forage crop due to the severe drouth 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma in 
1913, which caused the farmers in 
those States to dispose of their meat 
animals. 

The increase in the value of land 
and the increased cost of labor and 
stock feed, resulting in greatly in- 
creased cost of production. 

The decline in stock raising on 
farms in the East and South because 
of poor marketing facilities, resulting 
from many local slaughtering estab- 
lishments having been driven out of 
business by the competition of the 
great central slaughtering establish- 
ments of the West and Central West. 


market was much greater in Lots I 
and III, that were fed cottonseed 
hulls, especially in Lot I, than in Lots 
Il and IV, that were fed only silage 
as roughage. 

6. Though the dressing percent- 
ages of Lots I, II, III, and IV, did 
not differ much, the highest yield was 
in Lot II, fed meal and silage, and 
the lowest was in Lot I, fed meal and 
hulls. 

7. One hundred pounds of sorghum 
hay was equivalent to 105 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls in feeding value. 

8. Though yielding a slightly lar- 
ger gain, sorghum hay at $12 a ton 
was not as economical as cottonseed 
hulls at $7 a ton. 





Livestock Notes 


ORE animals die during the first 

few days of their life than at 
any other period. The greatest cause 
of death in these real young animals 
are digestion disturbances. These 
are largely caused by infections, lack 
of cleanliness, and too much feed. 
Keep the quarters of the young 
things clean and dry. If the young 
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butter. 


The temptation to sell livestock at 
the prevailing high prices rather than 
to continue to carry them with high- 
priced stock feed, possible loss from 
disease or accident, and uncertain 
prices the following year. 

Enormous losses from hog cholera. 

The competition of higher prices 
for other farm products. 

The extent of the influence of these 
various causes of shortage singly or 
combined is not definitely known and 
will undoubtedly be considered by 
the committee recently appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
vestigate the economics of the present 
meat situation.—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Bulletin on Steer Feeding 


HE following is the summary of 

Bulletin No. 159, of the Texas 
Experiment Station, on Steer Feed- 
ing, by Prof. John C. Burns: 

1. Though all were fed profitably, 
the ration of cottonseed meal and 











































Perfectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting 
absolutely air-tight. 


e, Oregon Fir or Cypress. 
a better silo. 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 

















doors make the silo 
That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Strong | 
steel hoops form easy ladder. Built 
to last a lifetime—of White or welew 

ou 
may pay more money, but you can’t 

uy Our motto ts | 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 





silage was considerably more profit- 
able than either the ration of cotton- 
seed meal and hulls or the one of 
cottonseed meal, hulls, and silage. 

2. One and two-thirds tons of sil- 
age was found to be equivalent to one 
ton of cottonseed hulls in feeding 
value. 

3. Lot I paid $11.30 per ton for 
| cottonseed hulls and Lot II, $8.16 per 
| ton for silage. 


| 4. Cottonseed meal at $27 per ton 
was more profitable than cotton seed 
at $17 per ton in supplementing sil- 
age to form a fattening ration. 








BUCKEYE DeKOL PAULINE 2ND, No. 94346 


She produced 20,784.3 pounds of milk containing 1,159.01 
This is the most butter ever made in one year by a cow owned by a College 
or Experiment Station in the world, or in the South by any cow. 
and is owned by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 3 


5. The shrinkage in shipment to 


pounds of 80 per cent 


This cow was bred | 


Va, 

suck the mothers, especially in the 
case of the calf and the colt, see that 
the udders are clean. Feed the 
mothers sparingly to avoid the young 
things getting too much milk. If 
the young do not get the first milk 
which acts as a mild or gentle pur- 
gative, a small dose of castor oil 
should take its place. 

Begin the dipping for killing ticks 
early. One dipping now will do more 
to eradicate the ticks than two or 
three later in the summer. Most of 
the early ticks have lived through 
the winter or are from eggs that 
have passed through the winter. 
The ticks are less in numbers and 
will live a shorter time without get- 
ting on to cattle, because of having 


Blacksburg, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 
EASIEST 


SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it, 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
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If you own 
or intend to own 
a silo, write for this 
book. 





Cutter. Write for it today, 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 


209Tuscarawas 8t., 
Canton, Ohio 


HOME-MIX 
YOUR FERTILZER! 


Better Quality for Less Money. 
Save $5 to $12 Per Ton. 


A post-card brings prices and full instructions 
how to mix any desired formula, as well as 
suggestions as to mixtures for various crops. 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
Pioneers of Home-Mixing.” 
NORFOLK, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. HOUSTON, TEX. 





























passed through the winter. A tick 
killed now saves the cattle from 
thousands next summer. 

. 2 8 


If permanent pastures are profit- | 
able on land worth from $100 to $300 | 


an acre, why is it that land in the 
South that is worth $50 an acre, or 
will grow half a bale of cotton per 
acre, is thought to be too valuable to 
put in pasture? Answer, because 
when put in pasture it is not culti- 
vated (the weeds are not kept down) 
nor fertilized and the cattle or other 
livestock are of a quality that pay 
only about one-half to two-thirds the 
price that good animals would pay 
for the same pasture. 

* * * 

A number of sales at high prices of 
high grade Southern and Southeast- 
ern cattle have lately attracted the at- 
tention of the agriculturists, but they 
should not detract the attention of 






Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
may haveon your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 
dimensions of your axle, as 
4 asked for onourordersheet,and 
4 we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
ia interested, we shall be pleased 
@ to forward you our catalogue 
4g andorder sheet. Write us, 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


ox 65, Havana, Illinois 


FRAZIER CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 














trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. e 

W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL. 








When writing advertisers. mention Th; 
Progressive Farmer, 
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the cattle raiser of the South from 
the fact that the medium grades are 
selling at prices relatively as high. 
A carload of big-boned roughish sort 
of meal-fed steers from Ripley, Miss., 
sold at the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards lately for $7.25 per cwt. They 
averaged 13087 pounds, and graded 
only fair in quality. The sale indi- 
cates that the medium grades prop- 
erly fed out are bringing the money, 
and while, of course, the propagation 
and finishing for market of the better 
grades is the desirable proposition, 
yet there is good money in all kinds 
of cattle if given proper care and 
feed. 
* * * 

The oft-repeated statement that 
“the bull is half the herd” will need 
to be revised if the investigators 
prove that the high producing quali- 
ties of the dairy cow are transmitted 
to her descendants through her sons 





only. It is pretty well established 
that the high egg-producing quality 
of the hen is transmitted only 
through her sons, and if the same is 
proved true of the dairy cow, as now 
seems probable, the dairy-bred bull 
will be much more than half the herd 
in so far as high milk production is 
concerned. While this may not yet 
be proved conclusively, there is 
enough evidence to justify laying still 


more stress on the old requirement | 


that the bull to be put at the head 
of a dairy herd must have high pro- 
ducing dam and grand-dams. 

s+ 8 


Young pigs need dry, clean quar- 
ters. The farrowing sows should 
have dry, clean pens, preferably with 
board floors, and very little bedding. 


Many more young pigs are overlaid | 


and smothered by their mothers, 
through getting tangled up in the 
bedding, than are injured by lack of 
bedding. A very little, short, dry 
bedding, like cottonseed hulls or cut 
straw, and a fender around the out- 
side about six inches from the floor 
and eight inches from the wall, will 
save lots of young pigs. 
ee @ 


To scatter seed among weeds and 
other plants that grow more rapidly 
and choke out and smother the young 
plants from these seeds, is not econ- 
omy. Nor is it economy to throw 
seeds on the hard, bare ground to 
have them washed away or merely 
germinate and die with the first 
spell of dry weather. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of grass seed has been 
wasted in the South, not because 
grass won’t grow, but because it will 
not grow under the impossible con- 
ditions to which it has been sub- 
jected. 

** & 

If grass or clover seeds are yet to 
be sowed for meadow or pastures no 
time should be lost in getting them 
in the ground. Of the cultivated 


grasses, orchard grass for the high | 
lands and red top for the damp soils | 


are probably the most generally suc- 
cessful. Of the clevers or other le- 
gumes for spring sowing lespedeza 
is probably the most generally suc- 
cessful for meadow and pasture. The 
South needs more pastures. 

* * * 

With feed scarce and high priced, 
there is a great temptation to turn 
the livestock on pasture at the earli- 
est possible time, but this is not good 
for the pastures. Pasture plants 


grow through the agency of their 
leaves or green parts, as well as 


through their roots, and if the leaves 
or green parts are kept eaten off close 


to the ground all the time, less 
growth—less feed—is made. 
x oe * 
In the South most grasses, clovers 
and other pasture plants do _ best 


sowed in the fall, but early spring is 
the next best season. March is the 
last month for sowing crops for early 
spring grazing. Oats, Canada field 


peas and rape give a good crop of | 


early feed. They may be grazed or 
the oats and peas used for hay, which 
will be a scarce article and high 
priced this spring. 
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WHERE-TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 

STALLIONS 

Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 

SHOW HORSES 


MARES GELDINGS 


ALL AGES 


GLENWORTH SADDLE HORSE F ARMS 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Qur guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’’ 





BERKSHIRES. 


PPR 


Fine Herd Boar 
for Sale 


Selwyn Baron 50th, farrowed July 
19, 1911, sire Keystone Baron Duke, 
grand champion Chicago Interna- 
tional 1910 and ist senior yearling 
Des Moines Congress Show. Sire, 
the great Baron Duke 50th, litter 
mate to Duchess 279, grand champion 
St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Dam Lassie Lee, granddaughter of 
Premier Lona low, grand cham- 
pion World’s Fair. Also traces to 
Loyal Mason. A proven sire of 


outstanding merit. 
Price right. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
PALMETTO, GA. 
lneeeeeninenennatnanistiineteeenenmtadl 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 



































Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great ' v 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md, Va., N. C.,-S. C. 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 











Before you buy any mill 


It shows how you can produce the smoothest and 
most nourishing stock feed and also grind the high- 
est grade of corn-meal, buckwheat, rye, — 
and whole-wheat flour. It will save you_mone 
time and trouble. It tells why N. & M. Co. mi 
have gives satisfaction for over 40 years. Why 
you should use genuine French Buhr Mill stones 
in preference to any other kind of grinder, Why 
you omy —- by buying a mill for a lifetime of ser- 


| vice, tyre Saveon repairs. Before you buy 
| any ‘other mt 1 —P* this book and our information 
| on groun 
| THIRTY Write today for our trial plan 
DAY qnd ook on — ge | 
ow we prove the wo 
TRIAL these mills without cost 


to you. 
Sold by leading responsible 
machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
276 MORRIS =, 
Indianapolis, I 
America’ Leadin Hoar _ 
Builders, (Est. 





















PINEHURST FARM 
(~ Berkshires and Ayrshires sam. 


We now offer 35 ime 
mune boars of Spring 
and Summer 1913 far- 
row at $35 each. Just 
the kind for farmers } 
to improve their 
stock. Also a few 
show boars for next Fall’s Circuit from $50 
to $100 each. Q Seventy-five Fall and Winter 
Pigs from $20 to $35 each, every pig immune 
and satisfaction guaranteed. g Three Pure- 
Bred Ayrshire Bulls sired by Auchenbrain’s 
King of Beauty 11004 Champion, North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1913 whose Dam has an official 
record of 60.945 pounds milk in five consecu- 
tive locations. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 














Pinehurst, N. C. 


Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 
CHESTEP WHITES. 


9 Sold out of pigs, but 
0. I. C’s ~~ am now booking orders 
for spring pigs. A few boars large 
enough for service. Prices right. 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford, City, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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BLACK ARTHUR No. 182898 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
Are almost entirely of the great MASTERPIECE, 


LORD PREMIER AND PREMIER LONGFELLOW 

blood. Superb lot of bred gilts sired by MILLS 

PREMIE “3 DUKE No. 176602 and bred to BLACK 
R 182898, a MASTERPIECE boar of rare 

> Young service boars and pigs of 

either sex for sale at all times. 

herd to select from in the South. 


KIMBALL FARMS, Oxtord, N.C. 


We have the largest 














By _ elimination 


Duroc-Jersey Red Hogs, S. C. 
Rhode Island Red Chickens. 
lines, we have superior stock. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
Prices on Durocs on request. 

D. J. Simmons, R. 3, Timmonsville, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 


. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals ottered. for sale. 
TVIEW S 


TOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C 


_POLAND CHINAS. 


Bred Gilts ‘and. “Gilts “that 
will do to breed, from large 
Sows and Boars, all pure 
bred. 

T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro,Tenn. 











and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
ee and smooth. Our friends made them 
famous. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 





POLAND 
CHINAS 
JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Jersey Cattle 
and Berkshire Hogs 


YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Pure-bred Reg. Male Calf. 


Dropped December 30, ee, Dam Lodia L. of Biltmore. A 
pure Golden Lad. She by ‘Golden Love, sire of Golden 
Boy, of Biltmore—ist prize 2-year-old bull at Pan-Ameri- 
ean, 1901; Koolas Golden Lad, 1st prize yearling bull at 
Junior Champion, Charleston, S. C., and others of fame. © 
His Dam Lodia L. of Biltmore test 15 Ibs. 18 1-2 0z. in? 
days. Registered and transferred on books A. 
for$45.00. First check received and opened will get him: 
The last one we had to offer from this cow three orders 
came in first mail. Reference: Bradstreet. 


John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Meridale Jerseys 


Meridale Jerseys are increasingly attracting the atten- 
tion of discriminating breeders—the men who like good- 
looking cows but who also put emphasis on production, 
ed Meridale herd comprises several families of just 
such cows. 


A new issue of our little booklet, entitled ‘‘Meridale 
Jerseys,’’ describes them and eat progeny quite fully. 
It will be sent on request. Addres: 


AYER & McKINNEY, 300 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
HEREFORDS. 


LA VERNET | HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE i 


Point Comfort 14th and 
| McCray Fairfax. 


Breeding stock for sale. 


Address WW, J. DAVIS & CO. 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


est Herd in ene — sya Be for prices. 
QILTNER BROTH — MINENCE, KY. 
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HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 








andinfusingnew | 
blood, of the best | 





hours from New York. 
scriptive booklet. Address 








TRUCKING—CORN—COTTON—CATTLE 


Eastern and Middle North Carolina 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES—Rich, Black, Sandy Loam Soil—Eastern state level Coast Lands 
or rolling Up-lands of Middle State—New virgin farms or lands already under tillage. 


Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, Peanuts, Hay and Live Stock—Ample monthly rainfall. 
Low priced lands. 


B. E. RICE, General Industrial Agent, Dept. B. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD, NORFOLK, VA. 





Twelve 
Write for free colored maps and de- 








The Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, 
said: “When Maid Henry, the famous 13- 
year-old Holstein owned by the Kansas 
| Agricultural College, was working so 
| hard for the record of 19,600 pounds of 
| milk and 835 pounds of butter in a year’s 
| time, dairymen prophesied that the Maid 
| would be ruined. But Maid Henry re- 
turns to show that she is some cow even 
after breaking a record. She has a 114- 
pound male calf born just the other day 
to prove it.” 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 








HORSES. 
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PACING STALLIONS 


Brown stallion, born March 13, 1912, by John R; 
Gentry, 2.00 1-2; dam Hallena Braden, by 
Brown Hai, 2.12 1-2. Price $400. 

Bay colt, born June 11, 1913, by McEwen, 2. tg 1-4, 

dam Maxie Gentry, 2.15 1-2. Price $200. 
Bay colt, born May 14, 1913, by Argot Hal. 2. 07 1-4, 
Dam, Puss by Bow Belles. Price $200. 


| Soren Farm, Spring Hill, Teme} 
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KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 


J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 








JACKS ~ 
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Kentucky Jacks and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
and Mares, and a few good 
plantation horses. We 
grow, register and sell 
more Mammoth Jacks 
than ang firm in America. 
Write for catalogue or 

come and see them. 

COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 




















Guaranteed breeders 


JACKS FOR SALE oops Write 


or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 


dale. Ss. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
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LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
to better their positions or secure profitable employment. 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 


student individual instruction. It offers either 
without extra charge. 


exceedingly low rates. 


You Should Enroll Early 


complete their courses before the hot weather sets in. 


CATALOGUE. Address 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Special arrangements for board with private families at 


——ae 


It is the oldest business college in 


day or night courses, or simple home courses 


Students entering early secure the advantage 
of starting with the new classes. They can also 
Write at Once for Terms and FREE 








you want. 





I00N SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juiey and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
If your dealer does mot sell MOON SHINE 
ask him te get it for you. 
BAILEY BROTHERS, 

Met in the Frust 


Mansefactured by 


inc. 
WINSTON - SALEM, Wi. C. 

















Where to Buy Pure-bred Poultry 





“Jimmy, Always Give 
100 Cents’ Worth for 
Every Dollar You Get” 


That’s what my father said to me when I 
was a boy—and that’s what I’m doing when 
é i send you my Belle City hatching outfit. 
276,000 users will tell you so. J am giving 
Rohan, Pres. you more, when you compare my 


8-Times World’s = 
Champion xv [2-2 























With any other incubator. Belle City bas won = 
Bish Werld’s Os d 1,2 or8 
Bave made 100 per cent Months’ 
ow New Book, “Hatching ae yo Home Test 

money making successes. ly low 
surprise you. Write tods: Frt. Prepaid 


price will y- 
Sim Rohan, Pres., Belle Clty Incubator Co., Bex 107 Racine, Wis, 


ROCKS. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1.50 to $8.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specialsand cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 























eggs, $1.50. For winter laying and show birds 
they can’t be beat. 
Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N.C 











140 trick 


. er ~- 
with asbestos and galvan- 
the Rockies H ized iron: has triple walls, copper 


tank, nursery, “ge, iter, 
thermometor, ready to use. %) D 
EAP ones back if not O. Write for 
E Catalog today—NOW 
lronciad incubator Co., Deptio1 Racine, Wis. 
LEGHORNS 
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ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 








FreightPatd 
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This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no puilets 
being used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
. These breeders are given 


l hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
.»- F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ccoeteeamaiel 
— a 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Nice hens mated to prize-winning cockerels. 
Eggs. $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50: $5.00 per 100. 
Day-old Chicks, 15 cents each; $7.00 per 50; 
$12.00 per 100. Also White Rocks, C. I. Games 
and Buttercups, Eggs and day-old Chicks. 


Ask for our catalog. 
Rosemary Farm, - Camden, S. C. 























ELLISON’S SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
Are first prize winners at Raleigh, Statesville 
and Central Carolina fairs. Eggs for hatching, 
$1.25. $2.00 and $3.00 per 15 prepaid. Mating list 
and winnings free. ELLISON POULTRY FARM, 

Box 25 Franklinville, N.C. 


ORPINGTONS. 
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Poultry and Eggs for Sale 


White Orpington (Kellerstrass strain), Light 


Brahma, Houdan, Ancona and R. C. Black Mi- | 
R. C. Buff Leghorns | 


norca Eggs, $1.00 per 15. 
and White Wyandottes for sale at $1.00 each. 
Mammoth Bronze_and 
Eggs $3.00 per 11. 
guaranteed. 
Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, 
Route 7, Concord, N. C. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS FOR PROFIT 
My hens net me $3 each, and stock hatched from 
my eggs won first at leading fairs. 
Eggs $1.50 per Sitting. 
MRS. W. D. DICKINSON, Burkeville, Va. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 


s. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS,. 
Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leading 
Southern dealers. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $2 for15. Baby 
chicks, 25c each. 
Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 


Toms $5.00 each. 











Narragansett Turkey | 
Satisfaction | 


HERMITAGE STRAIN 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White, 
Buff and Black Orpingtons, Brown and White Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas. e won over 300 prizes at the largest 
shows. Eggs from these winners, $1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 
| 30; $3.00 per 50, delivered free by parcel post. 
| HERMITAGE FARM, Box 20, Hendersonville, Tenn. 








REDS 


PPI ew 


REDS ESies ORPINGTONS Waite 


Cockerels $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 
winners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 
South’s best shows. Orpingtons. Cook’s eggs $1.5, $2, 

| and $3 per 15. Catalogue free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


———eo 





Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds White T.oh-23° 


Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
for sale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chix a | 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating | 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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First At \Darlingts Statesville, 
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Every Show >Darlington, Concord, 

We Made Norwood, Albemarle. 

This is our record for the past season. 
Eggs $5, $3, $1.50. 

Hunter & Forbis, Norwood, N. C. 


Breeders of the better class of White 
Orpingtons and Reds. 














Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per Sitting (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R.I. 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. Fawn 


S Barred Plymouth Rocks, both mat-! 4;,., 
EGG ings. No better strain. 15 eggs, $2.00. | November, 


S. C. White Leghorns and Indian R. Ducks. 15 | 





and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 10c per 
sitting extra. No circulars. 


A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 








~ 
y A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. Ihave nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you. 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
at once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 


Ga. 
“how a 

















Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
Many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
patural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
forhatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers, 
Send 100 for this noted book. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box ¢p 


Rheems, Pa, 





ae mat re 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS, | 





PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
ete. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 
LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 
Start smal 


MONEY IN POULTRY &000,""e1c 
end SQUABS feiithy fowls Save your 
chicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Deseribes 


largest poultry and pigeon farm. Mailed 
free. + #. FOY, Box 42, Dee Moines, la 
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| enough to 
| method he can feed with the flock, 
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THE POULTRY YARD 





TO DEVELOP THE POULTRY IN- 
DUSTRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Work in the Palmetto State 
That Promises Much Good 


HE poultry industry in South 

Carolina will receive quite an 
impetus because the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in con- 
nection with the Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Demonstration Work and oper- 
ating through Clemson College, has 
placed an expert in the field to or- 
ganize Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry 
Clubs and Adult Poultry Ciubs. 

For this new work Mr. Frank C. 
Hare, who for five years was head of 
the poultry work in Canada and later 
associated with one of the -leading 
poultry journals of America, -but who 
last year became junior husbandman 
of poultry investigations in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Husbandry in Wash- 
ington, has been detailed to this 
work and entered upon his duties the 
first of the year. 

Union County was selected as the 
first county in the State in which the 
work should be undertaken, and after 
a two weeks’ campaign, in which Mr. 
Hare visited all the principal points 
of the county, addressing the pupils 
of most of the schools in the day and 
in the evening delivering an illus- 
trated lecture, showing pictures cov- 
ering every phase of the poultry in- 
dustry. One feature of special inter- 
est was the moving pictures, which is 
something entirely new, having been 
seen and approved by Assistant Sec- 
retary Galloway the latter part of 
and which had _ been 
shown at but one or two other points 
prior to the beginning of this South 
Carolina campaign. 

These films, among other things, 
show the incubation of an egg from 
the first to the 21st day, and were 
almost too realistic for those who had 
enjoyed eggs or who had weak stom- 
achs! 

As a result of Mr. Hare’s efforts 
over 250 members have joined poul- 
try clubs, and after a lively contest as 
to which should be the official breed, 
the Barred Plymouth Rocks won 
out over the Rhode Island Reds. As 
a start the members placed an order 
for over 7,000 eggs, and in addition 
a large number of fowls, and it is be- 
lived that this quantity will be greatly 
increased within the next few 
months. 

The purpose of the “better poul- 
try’? movement is to develop a profit- 
able industry, and at the same time 
assist in reducing the abnormally high 
price of eggs and poultry during cer- 
tain periods. By having one recog- 
nized standard breed there will be a 
uniformity in the color and size of 
eggs and fowls, which will enable 
those in charge of this cooperative 
work to market them to better ad- 
vantage. 

The marketing end will largely be 
under the direction of State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, E. J. Wat- 
son, and the United States Govern- 
ment, through the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the 
State Agricultural College will lend 
all possible assistance. 

ALLAN NICHOLSON. 

Union, S. C. 


New 





Swat the Rooster 


HE sire of the poultry yard is 

the storm center of criticism of 
late. We are urged to segregate him, 
It is often an inconvenience for a 
busy farmer to care for him in a 
pen; he is sure to be neglected. I 
find that he can be rendered harm- 
less by tying his legs together close 
impede him. By this 


but is no longer a nuisance. 
IRA M. HAWKINS. 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





I consider The Progressive Farmer a lit- 
tle better than the best and I take five 
farm papers.—S, A. Faris, Clover, S. C. 





THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK IS 
A GREAT BIRD 





Some Points of Interest About These 
Great Egg Producers 


HERE are three standard varie- 

ties of Indian Runner ducks, viz., 
the English Standard, American 
Standard and White. The first are 
dark fawn and white, with darker 
markings on the fawn color, and the 
drakes have green and bronze on 
head and tail, and are known as the 
“Penciled Indian Runners.” The sec- 
ond are light fawn and white, ducks 
and drakes alike, except the fawn 
color in the drake is a little darker. 
The White, as the name indicates, are 
pure white. There are pure-breds in 
each line, the type and general char- 
acteristics of the fowls being the 
same, differing only in color. They 
all have the erect, alert, racy appear- 
ance typical of this breed, with slen- 
der necks, and the graceful outlines 
so much admired. As to their many 
fine qualities, such as quick growth, 
early maturity and great egg produc- 
tion, they are all alike, the only 
choice being the color, and that is 
a matter of individual taste. The 
White ones are a new variety, scarce, 
and, of course, more expensive than 
the others. For hatching the eggs, 
chicken hens are used or an incuba- 
tor, as these ducks seldom want to 
sit, my experience with quite a num- 
ber developing but two so inclined. 
Their time is all given to laying and 
it is conceded by all that they are 
the greatest layers on earth. As to 
the quality of the eggs they are the 
best, while in size they are un- 
equaled. 

There has been a great demand for 
these ducks in the last few years, 
and as the supply was rather limited 
and prices were high, unscrupulous 
dealers sold ducks that were mixed, 
the little old puddle duck, or just 
any kind they could get, thus filling 
the market with fowls that are worth- 
less and causing disappointment and 
dissatisfaction to the owners on ac- 
count of mongrel ducks, poor layers 
and green eggs, the eggs from well- 
bred birds being pure white. In such 
a case, if one cares to keep ducks, 
the only thing he can do is to dis- 
pose of the mongrels and start again, 
as the good ones are the kind to 
keep. ; 

Ducks are creatures of habit, quick 
to learn their feeding and sleeping 
places, and are not hard to control, 
all staying together. They bear con- 
finement well and are easily kept, a 
half gallon of bran three times daily 
with a little corn each time, being 
sufficient for 12 ducks, the mash be- 
ing put in a trough to avoid waste. 

There has been but one objection 
to ducks as table fowls, and that is 
the picking; but it is very easy when 
done the right way, which is to wrap 
the fowl after killing in a heavy cloth 
and pour boiling water over it, turn- 
ing it about in the vessel for the heat 
to reach all parts; when properly 
done the feathers and down are dry 
and come off together, leaving a beau- 
tifully cleaned fowl with flesh sweet, 
juicy and tender, and a delicious fla- 
vor, which fried, stewed or roasted, 
makes a dish fit to set before a king. 

The Indian Runner ducks are be- 
coming more popular every day, and 
as they are really fine they are hold- 
ing their own when given a fair trial. 

MRS. J. C. McDONALD. 

Rockwall, Texas, 





In many instances the purchaser 
of eggs for hatching would prefer 
that others would not know as much 
about his business as he himself. It 
is, therefore, very unbusiness-like to 
transact business by postal card. It 
is embarrassing for the purchaser 
when a neighborhood knocker or a 
person who thinks he is a breeder 
and has the only fowl on earth hap- 
pens to bring his mail. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK | 
A Quack and His Seven Sacred Oils | 


HE following interesting letter 

from a lady living in one of the 
Southwestern States was recently 
sent to The Journal of the American 
Medical Association: 

“Under separate cover I am send- 
ing you a copy of a preposterous cir- 
cular sent out by one Orrin Robert- 
son, of Arkansas City, Kan. This pa- 
per interests me because given me by 
a lady connected by marriage who 
has a cancer in what must be both 
an inoperative and incurable stage. 
She went first to Johnson, of Kansas 
City, Mo., then to Weltmer, of Ne- 
vada, and now she is planning to 
go to Robertson. It takes her hours 
every day to wash and cleanse the 
breast. It bleeds very freely, and 
has a raw open surface several inches 
in diameter. How anyone can take 
any stock in a man who can publish 
such a thing is unaccountable to me.” 

The circular is a 28-page adver- 
tising sheet called Robertson’s Jour- 
nal of Anthropology. Robertson 
calls himself ‘“‘the Old Reliable Spe- 
cialist, Discoverer, Originator and 
Founder of Anthropology, the Pneu- 
mo-Psycho-Manas-Soma System.” 

He claims to be a “graduate of 31 
different colleges, university and in- 
stitutions in this country and Eu- 
repe.” Some of the ‘institutions’ 
from which he holds diplomas or cer- 
tificates are: 








Society Oriental Mystics, Chicago, I11.—N. 
E. Wood, A.M., M.D., President; Thomas J. 
Betiero, M.D., Secretary; George V. Booker, 
Treasurer. 

The Temple of Moomntaj-Lyumbia ‘Ka 
Lama Zurijia’” India, Chicago, Ill.—Dr. L. W. 
de Laurence, Yoghee and High-Caste Adept 
in Art Magic and Famous Magician of Al- 
chemy and Fire, 

Ancient Order of Oriental Mystics, 
go, 111—Andrew Black, Ph.D., 
Betiero, M.D., Secretary; 

Treasurer, 

New York College of Magnetics, New York 
—E. D. Babbitt, M.D., Dean; F. G. Welch, 
M.D., President Board of Trustees. 

New York Institute of Science, Rochester, 
N. Y.—La Motte Sage, President; Thos, F. 
Adkins, Vice President; J. S. Wharton, M.D., 


Chica- 
President; T. 
E. S. Adams, 


Secretary; Putton Whitney, M.D., Medical 
Director. 
College of Therapeutics, Boston, Kansas 


City, and Los Angeies—Joseph Rhodes Buch- 
anan, M.D., President. 

There is nothing, apparently, that 
Robertson doesn’t cure, if one is to 
believe the balderdash he sends out 
in his Journal of Anthropology. He 
claims to remove gall-stones by means 
of the “‘Seven Sacred Oils which grow 
in seven different climes.’’ Not only 
this, but Robertson says: “I never 
give the same oils to a person with 
light hair and eyes that I do to one 
with dark hair and eyes.” 

Robertson calls his ‘‘seven sacred 
oils’ the ‘‘Elixir of Life.’ He claims: 

“One oil acts specifically 
head and throat. 

“One oil acts directly upon the esophagus. 

“One oil acts directly upon the stomach. 

“In seven minutes after you take a dose 
of the seven oils, rub your hand across the 
back of your neck and you can smell the oils. 

“In 14 minutes, rub your hand across the 
spine in the thoracic region and you can 
smell the oils. 

“In 21 minutes, rub your hand across the 
spine in the lower dorsal region and you can 
smell the oils,’”’ 

And so on. 
his shibboleth. 

“There are seven 
seven vegetable 
substances and 


upon the entire 


The figure seven is 
Thus: 
mineral substances and 


substances and seven metal 
Seven psychic substances, 


and seven spiritual substances, which, when 
put together doth make a Magical Com- 
pound, which, when properly applied, ac- 
cording to the temperaments, subverts the 
diseases of the Liver. It removes Gall 
Stones.” 


In addition to gall stones, Robert- | 


son also features a ‘“‘cure” for can- 
cer. Of course, his treatment is 
*“nonsurgical’’—he does not cure by 
“cutting, burning, blistering or 
X-ray.’’ He has the usual list of tes- 
timonials purporting to be from men 
and women who have been cured of 
eancer. 

To read the advertising matter 
sent out by Robertson makes one 
gasp at the depths of human cred- 
ulity. It 
wonder whether the average intelli- 
gence in 1914 is above that found in 
the days when magicians, 








It pays in MONEY. 


you havea telephone. 


matters with neighbors. 


convenience, 


your neighbors. 
of farmers have done this. 





A Telephone Pays—Every Hour 


It pays in PLEASURE. 
a telephone, and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, 
or get the doctor quick, or call for help. 
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It pays in TIME SAVED. Put in 


You will never feel lonely or “away off” if 


In the daytime you can call up the town and find out latest 
prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about shipments, or talk over 
Why be isolated, cut off from everybody, when a 


Western: Electric 


Rural Telephone 


will put you “next door” to everybody, and save long drives through cold and wet. A FEW DOLLARS buys all this 
A FEW DAYS’ TIME will put up the telephone line. 
(above) will bring you all particulars. 


Write your name and address on the coupon, paste it on a postcard, and mail to our 
nearest house, and we’ll send the book AT ONCE. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘*Bell’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: ” 
4 Atlanta Savannah incinnati Kansas City Dallas 
Richmond New Orleans St. Lo Oklahoma City Houston 


uis 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


It’S WORTH 


A FEW WORDS written on the coupon 
MAIL THE COUPON for our Rural Telephone book, then interest a few of 
You can all join together, get the simple equipment, and put it up yourselves in spare time. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON. 


DOLLARS 
TO YQU. 


Thousands 

















causes the thoughtful to | 


witches, | 


gnomes and fairies were established | 
institutions.--Journal American Med- 
ical Association. 
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Planet Je 
Single 


Wheel Hoe, 


Cultivator, Rake 


and Plow 


| 


The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, and adapted 
to almost every garden use. Has leaf 
guard for close work, and a durable steel 
frame. Light enough for a woman to use, 
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Planet Jr 
Combined 
eB, Hill and Drill Seeder, 
m& Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and 


A capital implement for large-scale gar- 
dening especially. It has automatic feed- 
stopper, seed index, and complete culti- 
vating attachments. The hoes are of a 
special patented form which run close to 
row without danger to leaves’ or roots. 
Steel frame. Two acres a day can be 
easily worked with this tool. 


The up-to-the-minute time and 
labor savers in field and garden. 
Planet Jr implements are the prod- 
uct of more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence of a practical farmer and man- 
ufacturer. Get them for scientific 
work and big results. $2 to $100. 
FREE Our new 72-page illustrated catalogue 


_contains valuable advice about tools 
for each kind of cultivation. Write postal today. 


SL ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107B Philadelphia 


—9 Planet Jr 
_Wheel 
Hoe, Cultivator, 


low 
V4 H} 


and 





| No.§ | Planet Jr 
No. 8 1 Horse Hoe 


and Cultivator 





Fire-Fly 
Garden Plow 


The best-known cultivating implement made. 
It is so strongly built that it withstands incred- 
ible strain, yet it is light and easy to handle. 
Has new steel wheel which prevents clogging 
with stones and othertrash, Cultivates to any 
depth and adjusts to any width. Opens and 
closes furrow, and hoes right up to plants with- 
out danger of injuring them. 


use also. 


The greatest cultivating tool in the world 
for the grower of gardencrops from drilled 
seeds. The plow opens furrows for ma- 
nure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 
covering. Cropscan be worked both sidcs 
at once until 20inches high. Steel frame. 
Just the tool for the onion-grower. 


Especially useful to owners of small 
gardens, and to chicken-raisers for plow- 
ing up scratching yards, 
makes it easy for women or children to 
Enables the owner of a family 
garden to do all the work in spare minutes, 


Its light weight 








‘Get More Good From Guano 






















the crop. 
time comes nourishment is lacking. 
fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 


By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you & 
have the best machinein the world for jf 
sowing guano and throwing @ 
nice list on it at the same trip. 


The hopper holds 24 sack= 
spreads uni- y 
formly from @ 
100 t0 2000 - 
Ibs. to the 
ace. The 
Cole force 5 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 
in wasted fertilizer. 

Fertilizer applied durin 
tilizer not washed away! 
ood list at one trip. 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave. F 
when guanois applied all atone time, a large partis washed away without benefitting 
The plant uses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. i 
With this machine you can apply quick acting 
Practically none is lost. 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free, 


Get aspreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
low feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws 2 


For 


The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 


When fruiting 


You apply 
















It'll save the work of 2 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. For side-dressing 
crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
pecially useful. 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. 


The 
Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 


it to us—we''l do the rest. 


Box 300 


Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
It’sso built that you can 
run right up alongside the plant anddistribute guano. 


Lister and You can buy Cole machines ofa Homz MERCHANT who adds his per- 
i Side sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you,cap order direct from the 
- factory at ourlowest cash prices, freight prepaid. x 

Dresser. By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part of your labor and fail to make the yield you could get 

Doubles the with Cole Planters and Distributors. 
good from Write for full information. You need not bother to getpen and paper, 
guano just pencil youraddress on white margin of this paper, teas off and send 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














good 
Guano. 
Runs otf 
rews, opens 
up furrows, 
sews guano 
at one trip. 


from 
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Where to Buy the Best Seeds 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





How to Have a Better Garden This Year 
By W. C. Slate, The Farmer Seedsman 


No matter how carefully 
able the season—you can’t 
pure and virile. 


You can’t be sure of home grown seed. 
my some seed quickly lose their power to grow. 

Here’s the new_way—the 

Out here on my Hyco Seed Farm I raise seed for farmers who 

I and my boys raise pedigreed seed. We test 
them for their germinating power. 


want the best. 


purity. 
went into a seed 


catalogue. 


W. C. SLATE, Pres., SLATE SEED CO. 


Box 99 


you cultivate your garden—no matter how favor- 
Taise choice vegetables unless your seed are 


The bac goog that we offer are the choicest that ever 
g ed. 
seed direct from our seed house on the farm. 
me your name and address I will send you my new 


For certain conditions make 


netter way to buy Garden seed. 


We test them for their 


They’re not musty warehouse seed—but 
If you will send 








South Boston, Va. 











anteed pure seed, write 


WADE’S SEED FARM, 





Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per cent lint. This cotton won the blue 
ribbons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and $1,000 silver cup at the New York 
land show, will compete for the world’s record at London, England, next June. 
In answering this advertisement please write your name plainly. For guar- 


Alexander City, Ala. 


/ered a 











|The Name Burpee 


is known the world over as syn- 
onymous with The Best Seeds 
That Grow! Are You willing to 
pay a fair price for selected seeds 


of the choicest vegetables and most beautiful flowers? If so, it may prove of mutual interest if you 


i write to-day (a postal card will do) for The New Burpee Annual. 


This is a bright book of 182 


pages that is intensely interesting to every one who gardens either for pleasure or profit. Shall we 


mail you a copy? If so, what is 
your address? Our address is, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 








Mitchell’s 
Early Prolific Yield 


Cotton 
TESTED AND PROVEN 





' “Planting Seed for Sale” | 


Cleveland Big Boll and 
Improved Dongola 
Cotton Seed for sale; two of the very best 
varieties to be had. All seed guaranteed to 


be pure and sound or your money back. The 
results of ten years careful selecting. Write 





HAVE A GOOD GARDEN IN 1914 


First of All, Abandon the Square Garden With Short Rows— 
Have a Long Garden and Cultivate With Horses—Then As Fast 
As One Crop Comes Off, Plant Others, As per Table Herewith 





By S. B. Shaw 


made for securing next year’s 

food supplies. Much has been 
written and said of the advantages 
and necessity of producing meat and 
bread for home use, but often fruit 
and vegetables receive little atten- 
tion, although they are equally as 
important items of food. True, al- 
most every farm has its garden, but 
in many instances it is not consid- 
money-making proposition, 
simply a place where the wife and 
children can grow.a few flowers and 
herbs and possibly raise some vege- 
tables to be had for a limited time. 
Few men consider home gardening 
as profitable as they do the growing 
of corn, cotton or tobacco, yet the 
production of this class of food prod- 
ucts is of proportionately equal or 
greater value than the general farm 
crop. One reason why gardens are 


R nace now final plans should be 


arrangement is to have fruit trees 
along one side of the garden and 
next to these the berry bushes, grape 
vines, asparagus or other crops that 
are to remain in a permanent loca- 
tion. Next to these plantings can 
come the crops that are sown an- 
nually. In following this plan, it is 
advisable to set the trees on the north 
or northwestern side of the garden to 
act as a windbreak for the protection 
of early fruits and vegetables from 
cold winds. 


Have a Good Rotation of Vegetables 


EW people realize the amount of 

income resulting from a carefully 
planned, systematically planted gar- 
den. Often the planting ceases with 
the first crops sown, and when these 
have matured, the fertile soil is either 
allowed to produce a magnificent 
crop of weeds, or else remains idle 


SUGGESTED ROTATIONS THAT MAY BE USED IN GARDEN PLANTING 





Vegetables First of 


Planted 


Average Time 
Planting 


Ready 
After 


for Use 
Planting 


What to Plant After First Crop 
Comes Off 





Beans (Snap) 
Beans (Pole) 


40 
50 
60 
90 
75 
60 
60 

100 
60 
90 


March to May 
April to May 
March to April 
March to April 
April to May 
April to May 
April to May 
April to May 
March to April 
March to April 


COON (BWC). cccc... 
COCUMDOPA sss c0c0«.% 
Eggplant 

Lettuce 

Onions. ....00. ° 


to 
to 


65 
80 
80 
1390 
110 
100 
80 
140 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 


Tomatoes or lettuce or turnips 
Turnips or onions or spinach 
Beans (S.) or tomatoes or corn 
Onions or turnips or radishes 
Lettuce or spinach or beans (S.) 
Beans (S.) or celery or beets 
Radishes or beets or onions 
Lettuce or Spinach or turnips 
Salsify or corn or tomatoes 
Lettuce or spinach or tomatoes 


to 
to 
to 


for sample and price. 


Marlboro Seed Corn, $2.00 per bu. 
| W. B. Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. | 


50 
100 
20 
30 
60 
100 
60 


Peas (English) to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Feb. to March 
April to May 
Feb, to March 
Feb, to March 
April to May 
April to May 
March to April 


days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 


Squash or corn or cucumbers 
Lettuce or radishes or spinach 
Melons or corn or squash 
Parsnips or melons or corn 
Beets or beans (S.) or kale 
Turnips or lettuce or spinach 
Cabbage or spinach or lettuce 


The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint om Record 
Per Acre—i640 Pounds. 


Radishes 

Spinach 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

2 eee 





140 
80 




















Double Jointed, Bolled, Limbed and 

Yield — Deties Boll Weevil, Ins 

Disease, Frost—to the very great 
extent possibie. 


For the Most Intensive—Progressive— 
Double Crop Farming Send for My Book- 
let and Large Picture Describing Particu- 
lar. Price $5 (100 lbs. 3)4 bu. sack de- 
livered) where I have no distributor. 


-SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 


Youngsville, N. C. 








- 


Write at once, today, for cir- 
cular describing Hawkins’ 
Wonderful Cotton and price 
of seed. It'sfree and will 

worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. Heaviest yields 
per acre; earliest maturity. 
Less danger of weevil be- 
cause of vigorous growth and 
early maturity. No failures. 
No disappointments. Haw- 
kins circular points the way 
to big profits and sure pros- 


erity. 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga.* 


COT 
TON 














Howard's Hardy Shrubs”) 
for Home Planting 


These twelve shrubs will 
give flowers from spring to fall, and 
every year add to the beauty of your 
home: Hydrangea, Hills of Snow; 
Lilac, purple; Lilac, white; Blue 
Spirea; Barberry, purple-ieaf, and 
Thunbergii, white; Bush Honey- 
suckle, Merrowii, white; Salt Bush, 
cottony down; four Spireas, Anthony 
Waterer, crimson; Thunbergii, white; 
Douglasii, pink; Van Houttei, white. 

Tweive Shrubs for $3, 

Delivered to Your Door 
Send for our new catalogue of Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Fruits of 
all kinds. We sell direct to you—and 
every plant or tree is first-quality stock. 


HOWARD HURSERY C0., Box 106, STOVALL, N.C. 











There is Big, Money in 

Growing, KIEFFER PEARS 
i ae 9 
G s <a They have made money for 
, southern planters—all recordg 
prove this. They bear big crops, 
resist disease, and the fruit 
brings good prices. You should 
have a few trees around your 
home to furnish fruit for the 
family. 

Write us for information 
about all Fruit and Ornamental 
§ Trees, Shrubs and Roses. We 
have everything you need to 
plant. Get our helpful catalog 
—free. Planting season will be 

good tilllastof March, & 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co, 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








SELECTED 


Gw Teas 


POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 
A AND SACKED IN NE.W BAGS 


< RONEY@s COMPANY 


SEMPHIS TENN: 


Planting Cotton Seed, 
Improved Varieties 


Simpkins Prolific, King, Perry & Cook Im- 
proved. Carload and less carload quanti- 
ties. Write for our prices. 


W. A. Myatt, Jr., & Co., - Raleigh, N.C. 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Only Pure Strain poe, | selected. Kept pure 40 
in U States years. No other variety grown on 
—_—_—_——————_ plantation of 1500 acres. Pure seed 
impossible where different kinds are grown. oz. 15¢; 
2 Oz. 25c; 4 oz. 40c; 1-2 lb. 60c; 1 Ib. $1; 5 lbs. $4.50; 10 Ibs. 
$8.50 delivered. 

mit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Seed Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


Pure Pullnot Cotton Seed 


An extra fine lot—the right seed 
at the right price. Write 


Ss. P. KENNEY, 


R. 2, Athens, Ga. 





= al 


BIGGS SEVEN EAR CORN 


For 20 years I have been growing this 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 
barrels to the acre, never less than 15. 


$3 per bu., $5 for 2 bu., $1 per pk. 
NOAH BIGGS, . + Scotland Neck, N. C. 























APPLE ORCHARD OFFER 
The Most Liberal Inducements 
Ever Offered. 

WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
Reference: Bradstreet, 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


MILLIONS OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


true to name. Asparagus 
record of 214 bushels from one acre. Second crop seed 











roots. Seed corn with a 
oes. Write today for 1 Free 
erth dollers, JOHN W. HALL, Marlon Station, Md. 





not more popular with the average 
farmer is because he has never 
thought of them in the same way 
he has his farm in general, with a 
view of systematically planting, cul- 
tivating and rotating the crops. 


Plan Your Garden So You Can Cul- 
tivate With Horses 


HE first step toward a successful 

garden is to have it so situated as 
to receive the same.cultural treat- 
ment as that given the general farm 
crops. Progressive growers of to- 
day seek to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, all hand work in the making 
of their products. If this is a profit- 
able procedure in the production of 
staples, it is of equal advantage in 
the growing of fruit and vegetables. 
Too often the location is a small 
patch of fenced-in ground, near the 
house, where it is impossible to do 
any work except by hand. As a re- 
sult the care of the garden is left 
to the women and children, yet what 
child really enjoys hoeing and pull- 
ing weeds or how many women on 
the farm can truly give the time and 
attention necessary to the profitable 
production of these crops, especially 
under such unfavorable conditions? 
In instances of this kind the home 
garden is not a source of profitable 
income, 

Plan the garden to be twice or 
three times as long as wide with the 
rows running lengthwise. In this 
way the plowing, harrowing and cul- 
tivating can be done in about one- 
third less time than it would take 
were the plot more nearly square. 
There are fewer rows in the long, 
narrow plan, but because of their 
length, time is saved in making turns 
at the ends of the rows. 

Another feature to be considered is 
the arrangement of the permanent 
plantings of fruit trees, berry bushes 
or other crops that do not have to be 
renewed each year. If planted pro- 
miscuously throughout the garden 
they make it difficult to plow, harrow 
and cultivate around without injur- 
ing them to some extent. 

What might be considered the ideal 


until the following season. The eco- 
nomic rotation of farm crops has 
been advocated for a number of years, 
the principal end in view being an 
improvement of soil fertility. A well- 
planned rotation of garden- crops 
brings about this same result, and 
in addition, accomplishes two other 
purposes. It affords a greater amount 
of food supplies for a longer period 
of time, and, to a certain extent, it 
aids in the control of certain insect 
and disease pests. 

As a rule most insects and diseases 
attacking garden crops can be con- 
trolled by the application of suitable 
poisons and chemicals in the form of 
“spray materials.”” However, some 
of these troubles, particularly those 
diseases occurring in the soil, are 
hard to combat in this way. Rota- 
tion often proves the only remedy in 
instances of this kind. Then again, 
insects and diseases thriving on 
plants belonging to a certain family 
or class of plants will often find the 
plants of a different family entirely 
unsuited to their use. For instance, 
beets, parsnips and turnips are sel- 
dom affected with the same troubles 
that prove destructive to cucumbers, 
cantaloupes and vice versa. Here, 
too, a carefully planned rotation of- 
ten proves an effective means of con- 
trol for various garden troubles. 

A Rotation for Garden Crops 

HE accompanying table gives sug 

gestions for several rotations that 
if practiced in the average garden will 
lengthen the productive season and 
will aid in the control of many of 
the common garden enemies. The 
first column shows vegetables that 
might be planted first. The second 
column gives the average time of 
planting, while the third column 
shows the average number of days 
before these vegetables are ready for 
use. In the last column will be found 
three crops suggested as possible ro- 
tations. Choose one of these to plant 
after the crop first planted comes off. 





Mother—‘“‘Helen, little girls must not talk 
all the time at the table.” 

Helen—“‘When will I be old enough 
mother ?”—London Opinion. 


co, 
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Cross-Road Store 
Can Sell You Shoes 
—the Pick of the World’s 
Best Factories, If they handle 


Morris Shoes. To pick the world’s best 
shoes from the finest factories, and bring then 


to you for less than the manuf factur ers cand 
it themseive 3 has been our job-and we 







e it! 

es as on Fifth 
-n our achie ‘ can have shoe pri e 

for price the e equal of those with which the people in the heart 

10e industry are clad. 











Pelshuan- Morris & Co., 








Smallest | 


let at Zand edCacine for Shoes.’ . 


Inc. 








Cultivator Tooth 


A new labor saving device that makes 
cultivation easy, and materially in- 
creases crops. 

Can be used on any crop planted in 
rows or hills 

Makes cove 
possible. 

One pair only ne 
vator, — will fitany 


ring up of plants im- 


-eded on each culti- 
, standard make. 


Price $1.00 Per Pair 

Worth Their Weight in Gold 
If not at your dealers, sénd $1.00, and 

a pair of Bent Teeth, with complete 

directions, will besent you direct, 

Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back 
The B. & B. Mig. Co. 

61 Fleet nee ge don Pe Us 
Cor: 





of de ers 





sponde ne 








BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATED 
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SUMMER SPRAYING OF PEACHES 


! 

\ First-class Way to Insure a Crop of | 
Fruit | 

1 


win- 
is trees to } 


iit for 


ied tast 


his own 





rhat insurance is 











there ¢ 1 crop Spraying is one 
form of insurance, and a form we 
need badly in this warm, damp cli- 
mate. For him who wishes the best 
that grows for his family, or whoj 








wishes to have a profitable sideline, 
let him spray. 
When—About 
rre falling 
from two to 


the time the shucks 
from young fruit, and 
three weeks later. This 
is enough for early peaches. For 
late peaches, Elbe etc., make a 
third application about one month af- 


the 


‘tas, 





ter the second. In spraying, have a 
nozzle that throws a mist. This did 
not make much difference last win- 
ter, but now the spray must be fine. 
Wet every leaf and limb. Coat the 
whole ace thoroughly, but not so wet 
that the drops of spray run together. 
W oh a little practice one can tell 
just how much to use. 

what to Spray With.—Self-boiled 
lime, r and arsenate of lead. 
It to buy the arsenate 





lead outright. Mix two pounds of 
1 little water, and stir into a 
¢ Add is to 59 gallons of 





5 
he lime-sulphur 

a water-tight 
a tight cover. 
brand 
it pounds 


lime—a 











‘I Want WhatI Want 
When I Want It’’ 








tt often occurs that somebody 

meeds a particular commodity not 

advertised at the present time in 

earn oe our paper. This is because adver- 
tisers cannot afford to stay in the 

paper every issue. For the benefit 

“En ine of our readers, therefore, we have 





little booklet, ‘‘Where to 


printed a 
Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas Buy Farm Supplies,” which we will 
Stationary, (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted be g to send free. Address the 





yles. Long- -wearing, separable, semi-steel cylin- Advertising 


Department and say, “I 
~ and 4-ring pistons; 











_ automobile i ignition; spark want your booklet ‘Where f 
shift for easy starting; variable speed; and other Pari ‘Supplies.’ ” coe be | 
merits without which no engine is now high-grade, % hi tgiag desea pile . 

bring it, with our guarantee that 

60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty each advertiser listed is square. 
s good en Boss terme. an hy ang double price for a Don’t forget, however, that we are 
noerias ake a oubtiul one t , > Ww ¢ avery 
price, when the WITTE costs ee ee ee 
80 litt e and saves you all the risk? week an that you ought to read 


them and save your paper and bind 
it for 
Farmer. 


Tells you the ‘‘in- 
New Book Free. °) e of engine sell- 
ng as wellas corte eae oe Get the 
facts whether you buy from me ornot, 
€d.H. Witte, Witte iron Works Co. 
2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





reference. — The Progressive 























ys A For Every Women 
This Elegant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. 





t rel and add a little 

s soon as tl lime begins 
eight pounds of pow- 
ulphur The mixture should 
requentl adding enough 
mat 1 thin paste. Cover- 


‘equently keeps the 

















arre F 

pe slal g ’ ‘provides heat 

ue » do the 1g. Wher the 

i é slaked, water should be 

i cool the mixture and pre- 

ent rther ; It is now 
eady to be into the tank, 
lilut 1 When the lime 
slakes fast, five or six minutes is 
usually oking enough. Never allow 
th re to stay hot till a red | 
lit to appear. This red 
iquic ur in a form that will 
burt s. This solution should 
nake about 200 gallons of diluted 
spray mixture if vou wish, put the 
cooked mixture in a barrel with 50 
gallons of water. When you wish to 
spray the first time, take out 10 or 
12 gallons, and add to it three times 


as much water, two pounds of lead 


arsenate to 5(@ gallons of spray, and 
then apply to the trees. Keeping 
the barrel tightly closed, the mix- 
ture should keep all summer, and 


there need be no worry and hurry in 
making more for the other sprayings. 
Have you ever had peaches on the 
trees to rot with a brown, soft rot? 
Have you ever known insects to punc- 
ture the peaches and the rot to come? 
[f you have done the work well, 
these things will be controlled. The 
peaches will ripen perfectly, and stay 











fine and free from rot much longer 
because of the spraying done. And 
do not be afraid to write to your 
State Station for advice. Even if 
you have only a few trees the men 
will gladly answer your questions, 
and help you in every way they can 
i to get your insurance through spray- 
ing R. BLACKBURN. 
Georgia Agricultural College. 
Minding Nurse 
| 
sa 
T s = 
A ‘ > ye 
no B I tooked 
I 3s School—"Wha 
Ni S nt—‘‘I ngit , intensive, and 
pretensiv —Indi ar apolis Star 


What more satisfaction or pleasure could P oe have than to possess a Dinner Set, 
| 80 beautiful and so attractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of 
| your friends and neighbors. Here is the way to get it without cost- 
| ding you a single cent. If you will distribute only 12 pounds of our 
: Strictly Pure High Grade Belle Baking Powder, giving with 

each pound a beautiful Cut Glass Pattern Pitcher & Six Glasses 
“oz FREE, as per Plan 401, we will send you ABSO- 
' LUTELY FREE this magnificent, full size, artistic 


60-Pc‘ Embossed China Dinner Set. 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also hundreds 
of other handsome furnishings; Furniture, Lamps, Graniteware, 
Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, Clocks, Linens, Wearing Apparel, Etc. 
to select from, or we will pay you Large Cash Commissions, 


Our “Direct Sales Plan” 


Is so simple and easy, any one without experience can under- 
stand it, Wedon’t try to sell YOU anything. We want you toin- 
troduce our groceries & family supplies in your locality. Since 
1897, we have furnished thousands of homes and pleased millions 
of customers with our pure goods and valuable presents. Every 





homeisaprospectivegale. Best of all. NOMONEY ISNEEDED, 


Gao ~ 
Roc meh 
yr e 


We Prepay The Freight 


On yourpremiums and customers’ goods and allow you 
80 days’ time to deliver and collect, In this way you see 
and know that everything is justas adverti: sed before 
paying us, Therefore, from beginning to end of trans- 
action you do not invast a penny of yourown. Our ree 
Aiability and the quality of our goods areunquestioned, 


Special Extra Present. 


A 7-Piece Knickerbocker Granite Set, a 10-Piece Dec- 
orated Toilet Set or a handsome 7- Piece Rainbow 
Glass Lemonade Set is given without cost or work of 
any king whatsoever, in addition to the Dinner Set, 
to promote quick action if you write at once. In 
answering, ask for Special Extra Present Offer, on 
which we illustrate many other handsome poory 
We also give Elegant Presents for appointing one o} 
more Agents to work for us. Write for our FREE SAMPLE 3 OUTFIT and particulars. 
not to get up an order you may keep everything we send you FREE of charge. 
money. You have nothing to risk. A two-cent stamp or post cardis your only expense to try our 
plan. Don’t Delay. Write Today. 


THE PURE FOOD CO., 148 W. PEARL:ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“TEXAS” 


Circle Brace 
Diverse 





If you decide 
You advance no 





Makes The Earth A Sponge 


Lhe take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plants 
eedit. Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 

time—kilis all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 

conserving mulch. 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest; 

strongest, most rigid brace and adjusting Of 

means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- 


tor, right or left side harrow or rake just 


















Ss remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. ion 
Works in roughest land; new one- . Instantly 
lu Va 0 hole teeth spring over obstruc- ~ changed to 
tions and are guaranteed not to ( «sar «ey 
break. Offset clevis_ keeps horse or 
$s oo off the row. Cultivator, 
SEAS om . 
a o> awe = right 
y tes or left 
- ; Lightest draft one-horse f side 
eultivator made. “Send us $5.00 for the *‘Texas’’ 
if your dealer has not the genuine. 3 harrow 
With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable {3 or rake 
up and down on tee * $5.65. Self adjusting double r 
fender 75c extra Freig zht paid by -. , 2 at by 
° giving fv particulars o 
Write For Booklet this and other Models also simply 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp. to turning 
beams of any wheeled. cultivator. We carry stock in d t. 
each of the Southern States and deliver prom ptly me and ou 
f THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY No wrench 
i £ 3811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. needed. 





LET us tell you how to catch If you have any neighbors who do not 
s te ( cater 





FISH 


them we ore FOR think there are | read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
t | none make the — names and we will send them some sample 
ee Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- copies. Then call on them and ask them 

| “4 s ear. 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA ! to subscribe. 
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Tile Drainage is the Goose 
that lays the Golden Egg 


PROPER drainage has often 

doubled the yield per acre. 
It makes worthless land pro- 
duce good crops. It often 
saves a fourth to a half of 
the fertilizer bill. 


BUCKEYE 
TRALTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one cut 
This machine reduces the cost of 
putting in tile drainage because it 
cuts down the cost of labor toalmost 
nothing. Drainage work that would 
require several men’s work for sev- 
eral weeks can be done in a few 
days with the help of the Buckeye. 
If you believe in being up-to-date 
and in using common-sense busi- 
ness methods on the farm, get the 
Buckeye proposition. 

Write today for the Buckeye 
book of facts No. 24 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


Bullders also of Buckeye Cpen Ditchers and 
Buckeye Gasoline Engines for farm use 
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sf Appearances Count 
There’s substantial beauty in 
ig Republic Wire Fence and Gates, | 
which proclaims a proper regard for 
a neatness, health and good order. Sanitary 
yards save doctor’s bills. Heavily built; 
weather proof; many designs. 


FENCES: REPUBLIC Gates 


Republic Hercules Farm Gates are unequalled for 
strength and finish. Raising device is simple 
and reliable. Relieves you of all gate troubles. 

Is repair proof. Locks automatically. 
jepublic Fenees and Gates are made according 
to our own exclusive designs and methods, 
end are fully guaranteed. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE 
REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE COMPANY & 25 
Republic Street = 
NORTH CHICAGO, £ 
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Make 
borhood 


your 


}out after the unattainable, 


Well Balanced Diets 


(Concluded from page 15 this issue) 


Dinner—Broiled 
toes, cabbage and nut 
mange, 

Supper—Corn 
cocoa, 


fresh fish, stuffed 
salad, cornstar 


pota- 
ch blanc 
read and 


souffle, butter, 


Saturday 
Breakfast—Shredded wheat with sliced 
bananas, poached eggs on toast, coffee. 

Dinner—Veal cutlets, gravy, mashed pota- 
toes, sliced tomatoes, mock raspberry gela- 
tine, 

Supper—Bostor 1 
brown bread, tea. 


baked beans, catsup, 


Sunday 

Breakfast—Coddled apples, 
and sugar, buttered toast, 
coffee. 

Dinner—Roast 
fruit salad, peach 
cream 

Supper—Cold _ sliced 
bread and butter, pl 
frosting, tea. 


Farina, 
breakfast 


cream 
strip, 


beef, browned 
tapioca with 


potatoes. 
whipped 


' 
grape 
cake, 


beef, 
ain white 


jelly, 
boiled 


Making Use of the Native Trees, 


Shrubs, and Flowers 

Y ALL too many, the various beau- 

tiful trees, plants, and flowers na- 
tive to the section in which we live, 
are not fully appreciated. Human 
nature seems, always, to be reaching 
or that 
which comes at a high price; hence 
we are prone to overlook the truly 
ornamental plants that may be taken 
from any woodland, and sigh for the 


| high-priced ones we find advertised 


in the beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue of the distant nursery man. 
The humble castor bean, consid- 
ered quite plebian by many, on ac- 
count of its rapid growth and rich, 
tropical foliage, is very appropriate 
as a decorative plant for waste places. 
A hedge of these will form a charm- 
ing shield for unsightly objects, and 
they require but little attention if the 
seeds are given reasonably rich soil. 
The common sweet myrtle, native 


to, at least, all of the Southern States, 


| makes a hedge that in many respects 
' is preferable to the much-used privet. 


: 


| 


Try this and be convinced, if you de- 
sire to divide, or surround your 
grounds with a beautiful, evergreen 
border. 

A woodbine planted at the foot of 
an old post, or dead tree, will trans- 
form it into a thing delightful to 
look upon. ° 

The beautiful crepe-myrtle is a 
steady bloomer throughout the heat- 
ed term when other flowers languish. 

fet these ornamental trees are too 
seldom seen in the grounds surround- 
ing Southern homes. 

The decorative dogwood that lifts 
the countryside into the glory of a 
vision in the early spring should 
have a place of honor on every lawn 
of any size. 

The Magnolia, the sweet gum and 
many other handsome native trees, 
because of their accessibility, are too 
often overlooked when we set about 
the task of planting the home 
grounds. 

Among the annuals I have found 
the Salvia to exceed in rapid growth 
and blooming quality. A hedge of 
these brilliant bloomers will trans- 
form the most unsightly backyard 
fence into a thing of beauty during 
the entire summer and fall. The 
glowing beauty of its flowers and the 





THIS COTTON PLANTER 
DOES THE WHOLE JOB AT ONCE 


Opens the furrow, sows fertilizer, 
covers the seed and marks the next row, 
man, a pair of mules, one machine, 


makes the 
all in one operaticn. 
one operation. 


“list,” plants and 
One 


TRON AGE 


Cotton planters have positive sowing device in seed 


and fertilizer hoppers. Both are galvanized 
shuts off flow of seed and fertilizer at same time. 
justments for depth of furrow, height of “‘list, 
depth of planting. Rear roller 
provided for packing soil after 
seeding. Perfect stand of cot- 
ton after ‘Honauy rh test in No. 
Car¢ Ask ; for price and 
inf i as “to how this 

can be used for other 


BATEMAN M’F’G C0., 


Box 189-C, Grenioch, N. J. 


One lever 
no 


height to which the bushes attain if 
properly fertilized, makes the Salvia 
a fine decorator, not only of waste 
places, but of any spot. 
MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Do Hawks Catch Your Chickens: 
HE fluffy little biddies are hatch- 
ing 

to see them devoured 
hawks. In 7 
Farmer Mr. C. 
will describe eter the finest and 
most successful method of catching 
hawks the Editors have ever heard 
of. By it he caught 50 hawks in 60 
days practically without expense or 
trouble. Look out for the article and 
the picture of his catch. 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 


by ravenous 
week’s Progressive 


(Concluded from page 5 


local bank. 
wait and had to have the cash f.o.b., 
or if they could not obtain 
from the bank, the Exchange 
have to have a larger 
finance the crop. 

The Central Exchange, or district 
exchanges and the local associations, 
are organized on purely cooperative 
principles. The local associations 


this issue) 


would 
capital to 


and the district exchanges are either | 
fixed divi- | 
dend or non-stock companies with no} 


stock companies with a 
dividends. The Central Exchange | 
is a non-profit corporation. It per- | 
forms its services at their actual cost 
and declares no dividends. There are 
no profits to quarrel over. The local 
associations receive all the proceeds 
minus the assessment for running ex- 
penses, which is prorated according 
to the 
The California Law 

N CALIFORNIA there is 
general corporation law 
cial statute for the 
operative societies. 
special enactment 


both a 
and a spe- 
formation of co- 

Without 
a form of organi- 
zation like that of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange would not 
have been possible. The cooperative 
statute provides for non-profit asso- 
ciations follows: 


as 


“Such associations shall not 
have a capital stock, and its 
business shall not be carried on 
for profit. Any person or any 
number of persons, in addition 
to the original incorporators, 
may become members of such 
association, upon such terms and 
conditions as to membership, 
and subject to such rules and 
egulations as to their, and each 
of their, contract and _ other 
rights and liabilities between it 
and the member the said 
association shall provide in its 
by-laws. The association shall 
issue a certificate of membership 
to each member, but the said 
membership, or the said certifi- 
cate thereof, shall not be 
signed by a member to any other 
person, nor shall the assigns 
thereof be entitled to mem- 
bership in the Association, or to 
any property rights or interests 
therein. Nor shall a purchaser 
at execution sale, or other 
person who may succeed by op- 
eration of law or otherwise to 
the property interests of a 
entitled to member- 
or become a member of 
association by virtue of such 
The Board of Direc- 
however, by motion 
adopted by it, to 

assignment transfer 

he acceptance of the 


as 


as- 


any 


member, be 
ship, 
the 

tran 


tors May, 


sfer. 


consent 
or 
as- 
transferee mem- 
but the 
have the right 


> OF as a 
a i association, 


hall 


to fT 


now and no housewife wants | 


. Conyer, of Virginia, | 


If the grower could not | 


money | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HARLEY - 
L Davivson 


The Harley-Davidson Two-Speed 
WITH STARTER 


It’sthelast word in motorcycles. 
The two-speeds are selective. 
and the rider can shift from 
high to low or low to high or 
neutral while the machine is 
standing still or in motion. 

The step-starter does away with the 
necessity of dismounting and placing 
the machine on the stand tostart. The 
rider may sit in the saddle with both 
wheels on the ground and give either 
pedal a downward push, engaging the 
step-starter and starting the motor. 


1914 Catalog on request 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Makers of High-Grade et For More 
Than Twelve 


941A Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





amount of products marketed. | 


this | 


“Freight 


Ready Roofing Prepaid 


P Leweat a est price ever made on ready roofing of this 
weight and quality. This is the famous Ajax Brand 
madé from best long fibre felt, densely saturated with 
asphalt. Storm proof, absolutely water-tight, fire 
resistant. Each roll = ains three t to ho ig pieces— 
108 ER are feet in all. uality guarante 

IGHT PREPAID PRI ICES 
Inchate necessary * “KY and caps: 108 sq. ft. 1 ply, 
85c; 2 ply, $1.00; Sply, $1, fs hinped freight prepaidto 
any point in the t of Kansas and north o 
Ohio River provided’ arden ‘calla for at least tHbSS 
rolls. Never before have you been ‘cag Ah pate 
in such a sensational, price-smashing, m i 


Wonderful chance for u 
pecial to supply s all your roofing 
y save 


needs, We esto 

Corrugated stee! roofing as low asl{cpersq. “f Nae 
heavy Galvanized Roofing, Siding, Cel ing, 2%csq. ft. 

CAPITAL NOW $10,000,000 

Our buying power is gigantic. *We puy raw ma- 
terials in enormous quantities and make most of our 
roofing; also buy_up entire stocks at receivers’ and 
sheriffs’ sales, Write today for 
Big Assortment of Free Sampies 
and compare our qualities and prices with others. 
Then you’ll realize the tremendous saving by sending 
us your order. You can’t afford to buy any kind of 
roofing until you get these free samples anda copy of 


Our Free Roofing Book 
Most _ valuable and reliable roofing guide ever pub- 
lished, Tells you what kind of roofing is best to use 
for different fuilataca how_to estimate cost, etc. 
Write for this free book and free samples today a” 
at ty BROS. CO., Dept. DB 8 

35th & Iron Sts. Chicago, va. H 











Cutawa 


disk harrows are especially popular’a among 
farmers who understand the soil and in- 
tensive tillage, and who appreciate the big 
difference in the value of disk harrows. 
They are made in styles and sizes to meet the 
requirements of every farmer, whether he uses 
a large tractor or one small horse for power. 
Ask your dealer to show you a CUTAWAY 
(CLARK). Ifhe doesn’t sell CUTAWAY (CLARK) 
harrows, writeus. Don’t accept a substitute. 
We ship direct whe re bo have no agent. 
Send for catalog, ‘‘The Sozl and Intensive 
Tillage.’ It shows tt 4 many advantages of 
CuTAWway( CLARK) dis 

harrows over pe Pe: The disks are 
and contains valuable forge 
information about the 

soil and tillage. 


BOOK FREE 


"The Soil and+ 
Intensive 
Tillage 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 








997 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 








10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on Spprovas vine ~ cone 
deposit Ra ght prepaid. N’T 
: PAY A CENT if you are not rere th 
\ after using the bicycle 10 days. 
- DO HOT BU a bicycle or a patr 
of tires trom anyone 
fat any price until you receive ourlatest 
Bart catalogs illustrating every kindof 
m bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
h prices and murvelous new offers 
IONE SET is all it will cost you te 
write a postal and ever 
I thing will be sent you free postp:z 
@return mail. You will get much 
7 formation Do not wait, wr 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aaif dsual prices, 
Mead Cycle Ca. Devt. 5! Chicage 
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The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 10 this issue) 


a makeshift, anyway. You are 
ting old and you need some 
do the drudgery of your office. 
come in and work faithfully.” 

“Don’t know but you are 
Billy.”’ 

“IT wish, sir, that you wouldn’t call 
me Billy.’’ 

“All right, Colonel.’ 

“And I don’t care to be called 
Colonel. You may call me Bill, if 
you want to, but Billy—’”’ 

“A little too soft, eh? All right. I 
don’t know but you are the very man 
I want. You are faithful and you’ve 
got a good head. Call again in a day 
or two. It has been long time 
since I had a partner. Yes, come in 
again, and I think we can arrange it.”’ 

“There is something else that I 
want to speak about, and to me it is 
of more importance than—”’ 

!” the old man broke in, 


get- 
one to 
1 will 


right, 


a 


“Love! 
winking at me, 

“T’ll tell you, if you’ll wait a mo- 
ment. Then you may place your own 
estimate upon it.” 

I told him of the broken engage- 
ment, of Chyd’s indifference, of the 
old couple’s plan to leave the com- 
munity, and I unfolded my sentimen- 
tal resolve to buy the old house. 
“And now I must ask a favor,’ I 
continued. “Old man Perdue told 
me that he would pay me for the 
time—time I have not taught, but 
as I am not going to fill out the term 
it wouldn’t be right to take the 
money.”’ 

“Ah, and 
study?” 

“Why, of course. 
that plain?” 

“Oh, yes. And you don’t think it 
would be right to take the money? 
Go ahead, though.’’ 

“I know it wouidn’t be right. And 
what I want to ask of you is this: 
The investment will require about 
$200. Won’t you lend me that 
amount?”’ 

He scratched his head, scratched 
his chin, bit off a chew of tobacco, 
stretched himself and said: “‘Well, I 
have been lending money all my life, 
and I don’t see why I should stop 
now. Did you ever hear of anybody 
paying back borrowed money except 
in a poker game? I[ never did. Do 
people really pay back? I don’t 
know what the custom is over in the 
part of the country you came from, 
but the rules are very strict here, 
and they are not violated very often 
—they rarely : back. And they 
never violate tiie rule with me.”’ 

“My dear sir, I will pay you—” 

“Yes, I know. Oh, you’ve got the 
formula down pretty fine. Make a 
good lawyer. I’ve got some money 
in that safe, that is, if nobody has 
robbed me. Let me see if I’ve been 
robbed.” 

He opened the safe and took out 
a package of bank notes. ‘Don’t 
believe I’ve been robbed. Rather 
singular, too,’’ he went on, counting 
the money. ‘‘Two hundred, you said. 
Better take two-fifty—-you need some 
clothes. Pardon me for being so 
Keen an observer. It really escaped 
my notice until this moment. But 
what you want with the old house 
is more than I can understand. No, 
Billy—Bill, I mean—no, I under- 
stand it and it is a noble quality.” 

He rolled up the money, handed it 
to me and continued to talk. ‘After 
all, sentiment is the only thing in 
life, but you’d better not tell this 
about town—I’d never get another 
case, Yes, sir, and the poet is. the 
only man who really lives..<Mow go 
on and buy your acre of sentiment, 
and when you have closed_the bar- 
yain, lie down upon your possessions 
and go to sleep. Tell the old man 
that he is a fool for going away, but 
tell him also that I don’t blame him 
for being a fool. Yes, sir, I love a 
fool, for it’s the wise man that puts 
me to trouble. Give my warmest re- 
gards to that old woman. Let me 
tell you something: Many years ago 


it is law you want to 


Didn’t I make 


I was a poor young fellow working | 
about the courthouse. And the 
clothes you’ve got on now are wed- 
ding garments compared with what 
mine were. Well, one day I stopped 
at Jucklin’s house to get out of the 
rain—he hadn’t been married long— | 
and soo. after I went into the sitting | 
room, the wife began to whisper to 
the husband, and when she went out, 
which she did a moment later, Juck- 
lin turned to me and said: ‘Go up- 
Stairs, take off your britches and 
throw ’em down here, and I'll bring 
"em back to you after a while.’ I 
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75 to 90 bushels of corn per 
acre by using Virginia-Carolina 
high-grade fertilizers. 








was actually out at the knees, sir, and 
I did as he told me, and when he 
brought my trousers back they were 
neatly patched. Yes, sir, give my | 
warmest regards to that old woman, 
for if she isn’t a Christian there never 
was one. Well, what are you hang- 
ing around here for? Trying to thank 
me? Is that it? Well, just go on, 
my boy, and we’ll attend to that 
some other time.” 

“You Know what I feel, Mr. Conk- 
wright, and I will not 
thank you, but I must say that I was 
never more surprised in a 


attempt to | 


man. by 


was told you were hard and unsym- | 


pathetic.” 
“Sorry you found me out, sir. Let 
a lawyer get the name of being kind 


and they say that he is emotional, but | 


has no logic. 
up poetry. 
busy.”’ 

I ate breakfast at the tavern, nod- 


ding over the table; 


Blackstone had to give 
Well, good-day. I’m 


horse as I rode toward home. 
day was hot and drowsy was the air, 
in the road and on the hillside, where 


a boy, weary and heavy with the leg- | 


pains of adolescence, was dragging 
himself after a plow. Once I dozed 
off to sleep and awoke under a tree, 


the wise old horse knowing that he | 
could take advanta: - of my sleepi- | 


ness to bat his eyes © 1 the shade, and 
when I spoke to him he started off 
at a trot as if surprised to find that 
he had turned aside from his duty. 
I was nearly home and was riding 
along half asleep when the fright- 
ful squealing of a pig drew my at- 
tention down a lane that opened into 
the road. The animal was caught 
under a rail fence and his companions 
were running up to him, one after 
another, and were raking him with 
their sharp teeth. I got down and 
fought off the excited beasts, knocked 
one of them down for his cruelty, and 
lifted the fence to liberzte the pris- 
oner; and when he was free his com- 
panions, the ones that had been rip- 
ping his hide, ran up to congratulate 
him upon his good fortune; and in 
the whole performance I saw a heart- 
less phase of human life, musing as 
I rearranged the rails that had been 


lifted away, and when I straightened | 


up there stood 
at me. 

“These are my hogs,’’ he said. 

“Tt didn’t know that,” I replied, 
“but I might have known that they 
were members of your family.’’ 

“Yes, you might have known a} 
great many things that you have} 
never been wise enough to find out. |} 
But I don’t want to lash words with 
you, Mr. Hawes. I simply stopped 
to tell you that a man who would } 
go out of his way to lift a heavy 
fence to help a hog is not a bad fel- 
low, and I want to apologize for any- 
thing that I have said to anger you. 
IT have nothing against you and I 
don’t blame you for sticking to a 
friend. One of these days you'll find 
that I’m not half as bad a fellow as 
you have had cause to think me. Let 
us call off our engagement. Is it 
a got” 

“Doctor, I have no decire to kill | 
you, and I think that your death 
would be the result of our keeping | 
that engagoment.” 


(Continued next week) 


Etheredge looking 








“Of course, you have your lttle theory 
about the cause of the high cost of living?” 
“1 have,” replied Mr. Growcher: “toa 
many people are trying to make political 
economy take the place of domestic econ- 


omy.’’—Washington Star. i 


and I was so} 
sleepy that I could scarcely sit on my | 
The | 


Here is an actual photograph of the corn of Mr. W. S. Piper. near 
Colliersville, Tenn. It was planted May 10th to 13th, and photographed 
August 7th. Mr. Piper used Virginia-Carolina fertilizers at the rate of 700 
pounds per acre. Mr. Stansell, the Agricultural Department Experiment Station Ex- 
pert, estimates he will make 75 to 90 bushels per acre. 

From Ringgold, La., Mr. W. J. Trott writes: ‘*We have all the evidence in hand to 
make us believe that your goods are the best we ever used. Without doubt, Ill make 
a bale of cotton and forty bushels of corn to the acre where I am using 400 pounds to 
the acre. This is only average land for my section and the yield is double what it usually 
is. I have known your brands for a number of years and they have always been high 
grade. Your brands for truck and vegetables I find excellent.”* 

Such are the letters that continually come in from farmers using 


\ High-Grade 
| oe 


Fertilizers 


By the use of Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers poor lands have been made fertile, worn-out 
fields restored, prizes for heavy yields have been won, mortgages lifted, and thousands 
of discontented and discouraged farmers made happy. 

It is our constant effort to supply the best fertilizer for both crop and soil. We use the 
best materials—combine them in the best proportions and man~facture them in euch 
variety of composition as will suit the need of every farmer, no matter what the need” of 
his crop or soil may be. 

From all available sources the best combinations of Phosphoric Acid, Nitrog-n and Pot- 
ash are found out and combined in the proportions best for the crops. 

Chemical analysis shows the composition of all crops. With a knowledge of the compo- 
sition of soils and the needs of the crops, Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers are manufactured 
without guess work. They are compelled to “Increase Your Yields Per Acre. 

We have men who know farming—men who want to help you increase your yields. These 
men will help you decide on your fertilizer, what analysis to use, and give free any infor- 
mation in regard to cultivating the crop. If you haven’t received our Year Book, 
write for your copy today. 





Virginia-Carolina FrediiGorst 
Chemical Co. 


Box 1123 Richmond, Va. 82s 


Corns 








Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from §25 to $50 on 
8 first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 


we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


hree Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
Lai el his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book | , 

tk itiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our lates styles and explain 
oe ein we eka | sere before buying any instrument. It shows w hy you senna ESF = a 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Corntsh. You should have 8 importan 


tion before making your selection. Write ¢g ¢g Washington, N. J. 
yg gee ot "ant areaee penton this paper. ornish 0., Established Over 50 Years 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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25% Off 


—ON BEST— 


Roofing Material 


Tariff Changes 


This Enables Us to Offer You 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 


(The Highest Grade Roofing) 























Ata Bargain of 25% Less 
Than Other Prices 





JUST THINK, ONLY $2.25 PER 
SQUARE FOR THE BEST 


Send Your Order At Once 





Free Sample and Booklet on Request 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


(South’s Largest Supply House) 
Richmond, ~ - Virginia 
Clip This Coupon and Write Today 


























‘ mon 1e 
Our poultry fence comes in satishec ys 
medium and heavy grades, 36, @e oe 
48 and 60 inches high. Is find? 
made of heavier wire, is stronger, will last twice 
as long and is cheaper than the common poultry 
netting. Is close woven at the bottom and will 
turn the smallest chick. Easily put up and makes 
a permanent fencé. Made of open hearth spring 
steel wire heavily galvanized. When areal poultry 
fence is better and costs less why be satisfied with 
the ordinary poultry netting? Put up in 10 and 
20 rod bales. Shipped quick from Richmond 
steck—iittle freight. Get free catalogue before 


you buy—quotes lowest wholesale prices on all 
kinds of fence, barb wire and fence tools. 


_ SHE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 


5 Shockoe Lane, - - - RICHMOND, VA. 














DRAINS" 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 





surplus water with ““Chattanooga’’ hard burnes 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washed 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all cone 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
ompany 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


GE! IR 
FIE|NICE 


Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 

@ good fence at price of cheap 
- one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 

Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Prices PerRod = Lasts a lifetime. Money back if not as 
FA mn 14 represented. Our catalogue is full of 
60-in, poultry tence ‘25% fence sense—full of bargains — Wl 
Special price on Gal- je, Boa hy buy right. Send posta 
ij vanized Barb Wire '° y 


Tiger Fence Co. °?i* Clarksville, Tenn. 


Manufacturers, 


Ty 
F/A|R|M 


























Bolster Springs 


make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, iruit, etc.,on road to market. Soon 
save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilientand durable. The standard springs_of 
A America since 1889. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 
sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 





Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


SPRING CO., 738-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 


Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 








y 7 J. Z. GREEN, Orgenizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: €. w. pases, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 





Farmers’ Union 





A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ PUR- 
CHASING AGENCY 


Department of Agriculture Describes 
Plan Which Has Proved Satisfac- 


tory As An Entering Wedge 
| gag CCESSFUL farmers’ purchas- 
agency has been developed in 
the ntains of southern Pennsyl- 
vania. vVhile the plan is somewhat 
| deficien the cooperative principle, 


it has pioved very satisfactory as an 
entering -wedge in this community. 
In the belief that the plan or some 
variation of it is worthy of trial in 
many other sections, the Rural Or- 
ganization Service has recently sent 
out a letter describing it to a num- 
ber of its agents. 

In working out the plan it was re- 
alized that it must satisfy everyone 
concerned in the operations of buy- 
ing and selling. This would include 
the wholesaler, the farmer, the city 
and country banks through which 
transactions must be cleared, and the 
railroads which must carry the 
freight. 

The king-pin of the plan, says the 
letter to the agents, is the order from 
bill of lading. This is negotiable, 
represents ownership of the property 
and must be surrendered (properly 
endorsed) to the railroad before the 





property will be delivered. 

Long in advance of the time when 
certain farm supplies will be needed, 
the wholesale markets are searched 
for the highest quality of such sup- 
plies, it being the theory that good 
service is necessarily connected with 
high quality. Regular quotations of 


| grades, prices, etc., are then mailed 


to each member of the Exchange, 
some time in advance of the time 
when the supplies will be needed. In 
most rural communities it will be 
wise—indeed, necessary, to follow up 
this letter and quotations with other 
reminder letters, and in person or by 
*phone, so far as possible. This will 
be specially true the first time the 
plan is tried. 

Members are divided into groups, 
a common railroad station being the 
nucleus. Such groups are advised 
that if they wish to assemble their 
orders for a certain kind of material 
they must have the orders and money 
in a certain bank at or before a cer- 
tain time. The group service fre- 
quently offers an advantage in 
freight rates, and also the opportu- 
nity for several neighbors to com- 
bine, one of them securing the goods 
for all and hauling to the several 
farms. 

When single or group orders are 
taken to the loc2l bank, money to 











Our advertisers are 


guaranteed. 


pay for the order is deposited, or 
| credit arranged for, and the bank cer- 
| tifies that the money is there await- 
ing shipper’s draft. The order and 
certificate are then forwarded to the 
Exchange. 

In due season the Exchange repeats 
the facts to the shipper, asking the 
shipper to ship to his own order, at- 
taching draft to the endorsed nego- 
tiable (yellow) bill of lading, and 
also an invoice showing unit price, 
weights and totals of shipment. 

The member’s order states his post- 
office address, and the shipper is re- 
quested to fill in, in the bill of lading, 
the proper entry requiring the rail- 
road to notify the ultimate consignee 
at the postoffice address which is 
given. 

In order, however, to secure the 
reduction in freight rate due to car- 
load shipments, it is necessary that 
the shipment be made upon a single 
bill of lading. In this case the local 
bank might act as the consigne=2 noti- 
fying the various persons interested 
in the material regarding its arrival 
| and issuing to each an order for his 
| goods as soon as his proportionate 











PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL 
UNIONS 


MARCH 

(1) “Are Our County Public 
School Work, Public Road Work, 
and Public Health Work Properly 
Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed?”’ 

(2) ‘*‘What Can We Do to Get a 
Good Fair Next Fall?” 











amount of freight is paid. In some 
cases a member of the local group 
has assumed this responsibility, re- 


ceiving therefor a small fee for his | 


services. 


At the time of sending the order to 
the shipper a postal card form is »n- 
closed, with request that, when ship- 
ment goes forward, the blanks in the 
form be filled in, giving full shipping 
information, and the postal be mailed 
to the Exchange. 


When the postal is received by the 
Exchange a postal card notice is sent 
to the buyer, giving the detail of ihe 
shipment, and advising him that, if 
the shipment has not arrived by a 
certain stated date, he must at once 
advise the Exchange, so that a tracer 
may be started and the shipment lo- 
cated. 

At the time of sending out the or- 
der to the shipper a carbon copy is 
taken of it. These carbons are kept 
on a clip file, and each day the Sec- 
retary goes over them to make sure 
that undue delay in making ship- 
ments is not occurring. 

The fee for the order goes to the 
Secretary, not to the Exchange. 
Membership dues are used to pay 
office expenses, postage, etc. 

The Exchange handles no money, 
except these dues, and is incapable 
of making any contract or of buying 
any supplies except for cash in its 
hands. It keeps no books except an 
account of receipt and expenditure of 
membership dues; for 
essary. It extends no credit. Orders 
are accepted only with certificate of 
deposit in the member’s local bank. 
There is, therefore, no liability on 
the part of a member except for his 
own purchases; no opportunity for 
loss, because his money remains in 
his own home bank; no chance for 
graft since the transaction clears 
through his home bank. 

The service in the matter of selec- 
tion is excellent. . Theoretically there 
is‘an opportunity for a dishonest 
shipper to send out material not up 
to sample, collect his draft and then 
claim that the materials were as rep- 
resented. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the weight of the business we 
have handled has been such that, 
where low grade seed only is left in 
a seed house, for instance, they have 
frequently refused to quote us prices, 
stating frankly the reason. The 
cleanness of our plan brings out the 
best that is in the wholesaler in re- 
sponse. 


Of course, there is danger of lost | 


and strayed shipments, and of claims 
being necessary; but that is inciden- 
tal to the business of buying, whether 
the member uses the Exchange or 
buys direct. With us he gets whole- 
sale prices, 








none are nec- | 





highest grade of goods | 


and a system of tracing and follow- | 


ing shipments that minimizes danger | 
of loss. We have had several claims 


for lost shipments to adjust, but ad- | 


justment has always been prompt and 
satisfactory. 

The price of seed of co 
varies with market quotations. In 
our forms for orders this is provided 
for by a clause in which the member 
agrees to pay a higher price, where 
prices have risen between the quo- 
tation to him and the receipt of his 


| 


rtain kinds | 






we WIND PUMP "WATER 
for NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 

WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get a Big, Powerful, Light 
Running, Double Geared 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 
admitted by all perfection 
in windmill construction. 
STOVER MFG. CO. 

234 Samson Ave. 
Freeport, Ill. 
We alsobuild Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover 
Feedmills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters. Free catalogs 











Drain Your Land 

S the water goes down the roots go with it, 

and the land values grow with the crops, 
Don’t leave that wet bottom land idle another 
season. It costs you more money in 
profits every year than it would 
cost to drain it with surface 
ditches, once and for all, 
with the 20th Century 
Farm Ditcher. Write 
for particulars and 
prices to 









Baker Mfg. Co., 
260 Falis Bidg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


50 














There’s a Reason 
GANTT MFG. CO. 


MACON, GA. 











This is the BEST Saw Mill 
t= The Twentieth 


Century 


Every single 
piece is 
these varia- %& S guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and ae friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 


JA. VANCE & CO., euwsessares | 





ey NORTHCAROLINA 











does 
evere Duty—nact 
phase the steadiness 
tof Heer Double Oppo 
ia Engine. Most econom- 
engine on the 
market—fuel, oil and up- 
keep considered. Al- 
ways ready to work, 
wa fwork hard too. 
e today for catalog. 













Heer Engine Co., 45 Est Sty Portsrmecth, a 


SOUTHERN 
CANNER 








GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn’t right, 
can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Southero 
Ganner & Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














ATTENTION SHRINERS 


“SHRINE SPECIAL” OPERATED VIA 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


TO ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AND RETURN 











Sunday, May 10, 1914 
Tiwehve Raleige .6 0s 66 cices 6:07 p.m, 
Leave Wilmington ....... 3:45 p.m, 
eave CHAFIONG 6c eecssss S180 2.0, 
TPave HBMIGt oc 6068 6s 00 9:10 p.m, 
Rett WIONTOR:. 2.60 ccs'c ees 10:10 p.m, 
Leave, Wadesboro Bn (git angn a) 9:56 p.m, 
SPECIAL TRAIN, ALL STEEL EQUIPMENT 
Write at once for detail information and 
make®-Pullman reservations in advance, 
Limited Accommodations 
Special train will be PARKED at INMAN 
PARK SIDING on SEABOARD, the safest 
and cleanest location in Atlanta. 
JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
When writing advertisers, mention The 


| Progressive Farmer. 
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Saturday, March 21, 1914] 


order by the seed house, provided the 
invoice clearly shows the new unit 
price, weights and totals so that he 
ean check the transaction. in ac- 
tual practice this has often occurred, 
but has never resulted in complaint. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


iene 


Meeting at Louisvi! , Ky., Will Give 
Special Attention to Farmers’ Co- 
operative Societies 


O GET at a means to improve pro- 

duction and to market success- 
fully, we are going to have a series 
of demonstrations of cooperative 
farmers’ associations at Louisville, 
Ky., April 7-10, 1914. At the first 
meeting, in the Armory, separate as- 
sociations will be organized for 

1. Poultry and eggs; 

2. Vegetables and small fruits; 

3. Farm products: potatoes, and so 
on (warehouse included) ; 

4. Dairy products; 

5. Livestock: 

6. Purchase of farm requirements: 
seeds, implements, machinery, and 
so on; 

7. Cooperative credit. 

Each organization will be made as 
if for permanent work. The first 
step will be to adopt constitution and 
by-laws, including membership agree- 
ment. The sessions during the four 
days will set forth the workings of 
the different associations, so that 
each one attending will get the de- 
tails and plans needed to organize 
and conduct a similar association in 
his own community. 

The directing leaders will be men 
now active in successful cooperative 
associations throughout the country, 
the ablest we can get. Throughout 
the programs there will be demon- 
strations of testing, grading, stand- 
ardizing and packing products, along 
with directions for shipping, selling 
and making returns. 

The leaders will bring the blank 
forms and other needed materials 
now in use in their associations. In 
connection with each demonstration 
there will be an exhibit of the equip- 
ment needed both by the separate 
members and by the association. 

Alongside, experienced workers 
will conduct clubs for boys, girls and 
women (1) to serve as models for 
communities, and (2) to train organ- 
izers. All these, combined with the 
demonstrations of (1) a _ sanitary 
home, (2) a country school, (3) a 
country church, will represent a rural 
community organized and at work for 
its development. 

For full information, programs, 
etc., address A. P. Bourland, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 222 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





COMMUNITY LIVESTOCK 
BREEDING 


Numbers of Local Unions are Estab- 
lishing Cooperative Breeders’ Asso- 
ciations—Seize the Opportunity 


yy about thirty million less 
cattle in the United States than 
we had 15 years ago and with a popu- 
lation greater by about thirty million 
than it was 15 years ago, and with 
beef cattle selling at seven and eight 
cents gross, and milk selling in the 
larger cities at 50 cents a gallon, we 
will have to be rather stupid farmers 
if we fail to see opening up an un- 
paralleled opportunity for intelligent 
and well-directed effort in the live- 
stock industry, and especially in the 
best strains of both the beef and 
milk types of cattle. 

So much greater is the demand 
than the supply of such pure-bred 
milk types of cattle, as the Guern- 
seys and Jerseys, that you are lucky 
if you find in the Southern States any 
registered females to offer at any 
price. I know of no greater oppor- 
tunity presented for cooperation in 
the South than in community live- 
stock breeding, and I am glad to note 
that several local Unions in North 





Carolina are converting themselves 
into breeders’ associations and are 
purchasing pure-bred cattle. It is 
only through cooperation that the 
average farmer can have the use of 
valuable sires, with blood lines run- 
ning back to the best ancestry. 

Community breeding also presents 
its economic advantage in the big 
saving in freight charges on the 
foundation registered cattle when the 
shipments represent collective pur- 
chases, Cooperative community 
breeding will be equally as valuable 
in establishing a reputation that at- 
tracts buyers to a community when 
they are looking for the distinct type 
of cattle represented in the commu- 
nity. 

Let us always keep in mind that 
there are two ways a premium will 
result: First, by raising the stand- 
ard, and, second, by establishing bet- 
ter market relationship. These ad- 
vantages can come to the average 
farmer only through active cooper- 
ative associations. 

dS: Zi. Os 





The Fight Is Not to Bring People 
Back to the Land 


N HIS address to the American 

Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry when it was at Dublin, Ireland, 
last summer, George W. Russell 
stated a big truth when he said: 


“The fight now is not to bring 
people back to the land, but to 
keep those who are on the land 
contented, happy, and prosper- 
ous. And we must begin by or- 
ganizing them to defend what is 
left to them, to take back, in- 
dustry by industry, what was 
stolen from them. We must or- 
ganize the country people into 
communities, for without some 
kind of communal life men hold 
no more together than the drift- 
ing sands of the seashore. There 
is a natural order in which men 
have instinctively grouped them- 
selves from the dawn of time. 
It is as natural to them to do 
so as it is for bees to build their 
hexagonal cells.”’ 





Civilization Depends Upon Rural 
Industry 


N THE same address quoted from, 
Mr. Russell touches a vital nation- 
al problem when he says: 


“Tt is also necessary for the 
preservation of the physical 
health and beauty of our race, 
that more of our people should 
live in the country and fewer in 
the cities. I believe it would be 
an excellent thing for humanity 
if its civilization could be based 
on rural industry mainly and not 
on urban industry. More and 
more men and women in our 
modern civilization drift out of 
nature, out of sweet air, health, 
strength, beauty, into the cities, 
where in the third generation 
there is a rickety population, 
mean in stature, feverish, and 
depraved in character, with the 
image of the devil in mind and 
matter more than the image of 
Deity. Those who go like it at 
first, but city life is like the roll 
spoken of by the prophet which 
was sweet in the mouth but bit- 
ter in the belly. The first gen- 
eration are intoxicated by the 
new life, but in the third genera- 
tion the cord is cut which con- 
nected them with Nature, the 
Great Mother, and life shrivels 
up, sundered from the source of 
life.’ 


Let us as members of the organiza- 
tion bear constantly in mind that if 
any rural “uplifting’’ of any conse- 
quence is done in the South during 
the life of the present generation, the 
Farmers’ Union is the agency that 
must do it, and the place to begin to 
“lift” is within the boundaries of our 
own communities. 

a. 






No Lost Time 
No Lost Money. 


: ay : 
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hen ; 
you have a big hay crop in the field, 
ready to stack, or to store in the loft, 
you can always rely on— 


The Louden Balance Grappie Fork 
The Louden Junior Hay Carrier 
and the Louden Field Stacker 


They are built for hard, continuous, quick work. They h 
stood the severest tests on thousands of farms for ‘pearly 
fifty years. They are the recognized standard in their linc 
in hay fields everywhere. 


The Louden Junlor Hay Carrier is a fitting companion 
for the Louden Balance Grapple Fork, asa saver of time, labor 
. and trouble. Its mechanism is the simplest, its strength three 
times greater than it needs to be for the heaviest work; its perform- 
ance is unfailing. Heavy frame with strongly braced wheel arms 
makes spreading or binding on track impossible. Iron knot swivel 
revents loss of time from twisted or tangled ropes, Draws fork to within 
8% inches of track—you can store hay close under the roof. 


End of rope fast. © ., The Louden Balance Grapple Fork is so perfectly balanced that 
¢ lamp allowing fy it will open or close with a light touch, yet will hold its immense load 

Cane ZF of half a ton firmly until you are ready to discharge it. Will handle the 

biggest wagon load in a few minutes. Handles small loads equally 

The Louden Sling well, and is especially adapted for all short stuff— clover,alfalfa, 
ae wae aes ee straw, corn fodder, bound grain, timothy or any 
to tecopnize the value Kind of hay or forage. Built of a special steel, , 
of. sling farrier, and and in various sizes and weights, 2 
originated most of the Louden Hay Tools include also Field 
Successful ideas in use. Stackers, Power Hoists and all unloading 
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W=LOUDEN- 
| ORIGINATOR OF 
MODERN BARN 
EQUIPMENT _ 





















Center Hung 
Easy Moving 
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LOUDEN 
BALANCE 
GRAPPLE 





Wh 1 i A 
a bar ae be ea ’ accessories. They enable two men to do 
slings will prove big the work of four to six—easier and 
time pavers. fhe lows in less time. They pay for them- 
an unior in, are i j 

riers are une; tal ed fer selves in a single season. 
strength, action an: 
around dependa- any Lo 
bility. m Ss 




















ter carriers, 
standardized, spring - balance 
mangers, ali ent and go-right 
devices, bull and calf pens, etc. 

See the Louden Line at your dealers. 3 ——iLA 4 


* ES 

Louden Machinery Co. CAPA 
(Established 1867) - ill ? . 

2503 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa Fill out and mail this coupon today 
lia alate eeteattarhtieene 


qee the tenes a LOUDEN MACIRHERY co., Fairfield, 
@ Louden Bird - proof Barn Door Hanger Broadway, Fa , towa. 

your wife or children can always handle the big barn door checked pont, cost to me send books or information 
easily. The track is always clear, because enclosed by solid td 

steel tube; can’t sag; can’t be obstructed by snow, ice, trash 

or nesting birds. It’s center hung on roller bearing, tandem 

trollies; moves ra yoo over level tread. Double flexibility holds 
door close to wall and prevents damage by crowding stock. 
































Let our Architectural Department save you money and labor in plan- 
ning your new barn or remodeling your old one. The service Is Tree 
(106) 











Town. State. 











THOROUGH CULTIVATION 
Save Time and Labor and Make Money Farming With 


THE FRANK BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATOR 

.~.. —- ¢ , z. . These Cultivators can be used as 

NS I, either 3 or 4-tooth (or shovel) side- 

working cultivators, also in any of 

the shapes or styles a 5-tooth cul- 
tivator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and at- 
tach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 may be used at 
a time; they will throw dirt either to or from 
the plants or rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a disc can be used and 
at any desired depth from 1 to 4% inches, 

They are suitable for cultivating all kinds 
of crops, especially Tobacco, Cotton and Corn. 

The patent disc attachments will fit to and 
work on any ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

The tool can also be used for a one-horse 
disc harrow. 


Frank Beasley, 524 N. 24th St., Richmond, Va. 


One trip completes a whole middle. 


For prices or further 
information, write 






















=% Add Lasting Service to Good Protection 


by covering your buildings with 


ARGLLa 


Fireproof, durable, easy to apply—sold by weight by leading dealers. 
APOLLO Best BLOOM Galvanized Sheets are specially adapted for 
Culverts, Tanks, Silos, and all forms of sheet metal work. Write for 
ourinteresting booklet ‘‘Better Buildings."’ Sent free upon request. 


: © AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 












You need this instructive 
book. It will help you 
to save money and trouble. Contains beautiful 
illustrations of attractively painted homes; 
shows floor plans, gives full information 
how to select the right colors; also par- 
ticulars for painting roofs, barns, 
buggies, wagons, implements, re- 
finishing woodwork, and floors, decor- 
















ating walls, etc. OK ff 
Pee Gee Paints are sold in your town. If 4° yeaa 
you don’t know the Pee Gee dealer, ask us. & ee 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON AT ONCE or drop us a NS Kol ie ae 


postal card for FREE paint book and advice. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Incorporated 
Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 
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Re — red Percherons — 


AL “Alexander Co., 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Angus Bull, for April 
feldon, N. C. 


$20 to 





Mares, Stallions, 
South to buy. 
H <a § Va. 


ees Stroud, 








~ Be agle Ss =< = ups ‘and~ 
Henderson & Smith, 











AUTOMOBILES 


P®LPEPPP_PELPPL_P_LL_I LIL" 


eee ae 
For Sale—Five-passenger Studebaker Au- 
tomobile. Good condition. Too small for 
us. Would trade for livestock. Woolley’s 
Poultry Farm, Home of the ‘All Wool’ 
3uff Leghorns and White Rocks, Charlotte, 


Cc. Route 4, 








HELP WANTED 


PPA DD OOOOOOOOOOOOeeeeaeeeeem poor 


Chamber of Commerce of ‘Lancaster 
open for a first-class secret ‘ ° 
Mare korell, Se cre tary, Lancaster, S. C. 





Wanted—Several ~ honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature; salary 
$60 a month. Nichols & Co., Dept. 8, At- 


lanta, Ga. 


Dairyman 1 Wanted—To . establish dairy on 
farm near town. Same for sale or long 
lease. ee in demand. Box 96, Albe- 
marle, N. 





~“Wanted—Women and “girls “to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 


wages paid while learning. Work done 


Raleigh. — A. W. Chapin, Raleigh, 


North C arolina 








Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
Piedmont Tobacco Co., 


Experience unnecessary. 


structions sent you. 
Danville, Va., “Box X23.” 











She ppar 3 Puppies. 


Pap spies —Males 8 “females 
N 





re -ady ; a “dogs. 
Round Oak, Ga. 
cone awles_Pedigreed stock. 


_ “Belray Doc- 
Arden, N. C. 


months old, $10. 
Altavista Farm, Dar- 


FTW ‘0 OR ‘MORE BREEDS. 
3 gist re d E Sse ex, 


Poland-China 


boars, Angora 
cattle, all kinds; 

peas. Batt’s 
Coulter, Connelly 








"POULTRY AND senate 


aero LILA DIO 


» oe Wago- 





_Kellerstrass Ww hite 
Write in GL Berreli, 


_Orpingtons—N one > better, 
Treat-You-Right Farm, 








as Ww hite Orpington eggs 
* direct from Kelle rstrass. 









> Orpingtons—Haes from 


} ells, Vé 











~ Kellerstrass White Orpingtons and Fishel 





“Anes as—Eggs for sale 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
_C. 


~ Buttercu ps, 
Eggs, $2 per 165. 
Eva Overcash, Glass, N. C. 


Winners—Sicilian 








, non-se ttler rs, great- 
Butterc@p Farm, 


at 











|} canner, or peas. . J. Volbrath, Walhalla, S. ¢ 





Orpingtons—From my cs 
Rose- 





Winners—Sicilian Buttercups, 
comb White Orpington Eggs $2 per 15. 
lumbian ee ae 





Sober, industrious man and wife to work 
in orange grove. No grove experience need- 
ed, but must understand general farm work. 
Send references and wages expected first 


le tte r Ac idre ss A. V. Huyler, Riley, Fla. 


Wanted: White Married Man—Under for- 
ty, to run small! fruit and general farm. Must 
be sober and industrious; must read, run 
gasoline engine, cure tobacco, and do jack- 
leg carpentering. Moderate yearly salary, 
comfortable house, pasturage cow, fifty hens, 


wood, one acre land, free. Very healthy 


cality, mile from village graded school, Ad- 


dress, Goldleaf Farm, Carthage, N. C. 


fror om n Improve da Silver Campines 
from T, F, Jones, W ades- 

















ac ck ™ Minor« as, 3, WwW hite 
Lowe’s P el Farm, Burling- 


Rose- 
Co- 
Buff Rocks, $1. Nan- 


Superb Golden Buff “apenas 





BRik-Villa Poultry Yards, 











Miss Cary of England. 








at, Witte 





POSITIONS WANTED 


“Wanted By single man, 
foreman, with progressive 
who can and does f 
Open for position 
der, Plainfield, Ta. 















horn 





sition as farm 
rmer; With one 
sh good equipmer 
Write Henry Sny 





1conas, 


agg a )0 for 
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LIVESTOCK 


~ BERKSHIRE: 











Re gistered Be erkshire fs igs—B« auties. Oak- 
mw, & 


wood Farm, | Troutmins, 





“Berkshire | Pigs for Sale—Or will exchange 
for peas, oats, soy beans or Red chickens. 
50 Indian Runner ducks, at 75c each. Alex. 








For Sale—Two choice Ber 


M. Lienau, Apex, N. C. Route No, 5. 








D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 





shire sow pigs; 


6 months old; entitled to registry; $12 each. | VeTy best layers. 





Leghorn Eggs 
Galloway, Day 


L. 





Cc. 


cents for 15 
‘lusively, on free 
Columbia, Va. 

Eggs, $1 for 
15. Cottage 
Millboro, N. C. 

~ Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorns— 
15 eggs, carefully packed, 
Canton, N. C. 


Stock from eggs cost 50c for 15. 
you want the best, 


ees Comb Reds of excellent. stock, ‘ 
aa. a Crescent Hill Farm, 


ack y Spring 
$5.00. W. TT. Jackson Springs, 
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Write listonsestins Farm, 





Brown , 
Runner Duck Eggs, 
cents for fifteen. J, H. House, Thelma, N. C. 


Fawn and White 





—s "Single Comb Rhode 


Red to the skin. 


Island Reds—Selected 





Single Comb White 








For Sale—Berkshire Boar 
Beauty, farrowed January 31, 1911. He 
a grandson of Lord Premier 2nd, and 


great, great grandson of Lord Premier and 
of the great Masterpiece. A fine individ- 


ual, fit to head any herd. Don’t wish 


inbreed. Write Occoneechee Farm, Dur- 
Cc. 


ham, N. 





ESSEX. 


, ; Custom 
Lee’s Premier 


Leghorns—Hatching 
hatching. 
Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, S. C. 





Single Baa Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, ee 
$1.50, $3 per 15, 





from prize-winning 
Brown Leghorns; 6 cents each. Mrs. J. 


Gooding, Oriental, 


Single Comb 


lections of high-grade birds. 








Leghorns 





Essex Pigs. Ss. W. Wopple, Moncure, 
CG 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 











lars, write W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, 2N Cc. 








High- c lass Duroc-Jersey Gilts, _ bread t 


farrow in April, $30 each. Write Hazel- 


brook Farm, Trevil ians, Va. 


I have a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey boar 
that is a@ peach. He is for sale, at once. 


Chas H, Cannon, Stilesboro, Ga. 


0. I, C. HOGS 


Northern Michigan winter layers, 7ic 


$1.25 per 15 eggs. Ramsey 3ros., Crouse, 


North C Carolina, 





POLAN D- c HINAS 











P< yland- China and large Yorkshire Pigs, 
Thomas & Chamings, 


Santen to please. 
Round Hill, Va. 


‘Big Type Pol: ind ¢ ( ‘hina “Hog: 








Ponies.” Pigs ready for delive Splendid 
confor APM sca Vissering and G strain; 
best known breeders of the 





South | 3oston, Ve 








Fine, Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Two 
bulls and 12 heifers. Fine butter strain, 


Groome and Sons, Gre nsboro, N. C, 


For Sale—Three highly bred Jersey bull 
calves for sale. Foundation stock selected 
from Biltmore herd, All splendid individ- 
Salem, Va. 


uals, FF. B. Gordon, Fort Lewis, 
HOLSTEINS. 














~“Holste ins’’ — Pp ure - bred, re registe re a “pull 
calves; use one; double value of your herd, 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 








Jersey Pigs—Brood sows. Particu- > lay White 
- $10 per 100. 
alf price. 


Comb White I 
Years of ex 
€ 


from aperees _bree d 


oO. ee Cc. “Pigs—Silvers strain, registered 


7 NS Tee ; 
stock. Single Comb Black Leghorns, noted ; 





nothing better to be 
i or 


“Shetla 
e Leghorr 


Satis- 


faction guaranteed, Hill-Brook Stoc k Farm, ny South, |r to 





a st and best 


Ww arre n Poultry Rad Ww ise, 














$1.50 per 15, 


Single Comb 
record-breaking 
Ralph Gil- 









range, I 


per 15; $8 per 
write Pecania 


a. &, 


Invested in Sin 
Leghorns and White Run 
Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 
ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 
never over two days old 
any quantity 
Prices lowest and 

We guarantee to 
transaction. 
Co., Box 400, 





Guaranteca Fresh Pure-bre »4 Black Minor- 
ges for hate meg 





Eggs—$1 per 15; 
(Wyckoff M 
winter layers, 75c. 
Farm, Crouse, 


y F arm, Sen +t ove 








lay- eggs ae hatching, 





Leghorns, Ar mé e ea Poultry 4 F ar m, 





To 
Gordon 

















when 














—The strain 
dew. The pride 
Monarch of Leg 
be the greatest 
this country; 3,700 sci- 
for breeders. 
equipped poultry 
Dixon line. . Eggs, 
$7.50 per 100. 
March 25 at 20c 
more at l5e, The 
N. C. 














° . 
arm | ges for ‘Hate hing—Ringlet Barred Roc Ks, 








comneie is for oe A for hatching, | 


b Black Minorca Eggs, $1.50 
Kinston, N. Cc. 





eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 
Write 


Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WYANDOTTES, 
For Saic Prize-winning Columbian Wyan- 
dottes $1.50 per fifteen. Minnie Smit 

















Glass, 

White Anconas, and Domi- 
niques—Io 15. Philbeck Yards, 
Ellenboro, ; 

Eees Pure-bred Part W3 lottes 
$1.50 per 15. Order now as Jones, 
Wadesboro, N. «. 

White W yandottes Fine layers. “ish 
strain. Eg re a Write Fr ank 

‘ 


H{tamrick, She slby, N. 


White Ww yandottes—c oc ckere 7 1 and € 
First prizes Pie dmont Fair, 1913, M. <A. 
Holder, Clemmons, > 

















Eggs and stock from fine laying strain; 


|} White Wyandottes and White Runner 


Ducks. B, F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomas- 


| ville, N. @. 


15 Eggs, ; $ 





bred Golden 





and Silver Wyandottes; 10 Brown Leghorn 


hens, laying; one Cockerel; no akin, $10, 
oO. F. Eller, Millers Creek, _N. Cc 


Ten chicks guarantee d or - sitting | re plac ed 
half price. White Wyandottes, Single Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks, 15, $1.50: “John E. 
Shepherd, Burlington, N. C. , Route 4. 


White W andottes ~ Exclusively—Pxcellent 
stock, fine layers. Eggs at one-half our reg- 
ular price—only $1 per 15. Good hatch guar- 
anteed. Sunnybrook Farm Millboro, N c. 




















Eggs for Hat hing— F rom prize w nning 
White Wyandottes. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 
30; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Baby 
chicks, $10 per 100. R. S, Somerville, Mitch- 











Prize Winning White and Golden W 
dotte and White Indian Runner Duck 

















a specialty. Stock cheap, Buy where you 
get your money's worth. Riverside Poultry 

arm, Forest _ City, IN %, 

~ DUCKS. 

Buff Orpington Ducks, prize winners, $3 
each, Carlie Kemp, Kennesaw, Ga. 

White Indi: n Runner Ducks—12 « 
$1. 25; 24, $2.25. R. Lyerly, C leveland, N. 








wn, Whit Runner Ducks —For chickens 


* 


‘Indian Runners—Best whites at $2 ‘each, 
Check with order. Louise Dorsey, Anchor- 
age, Ky. 





White Runner Ducks for sale (F 
strain). Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Yorkville 
S.C, Route 3. 

White Indian Runners, pure bred; 13 eggs 
1.50. English Fawn and Whites, $1 set- 
ting. _ IL T. Edwards, Aulander, N. C. 












Pure White Indian Runner Ducks—E 
from Patton's $10 apiec ducks, $2 
$3.75. W. F. Kelly, Route, Clevelan 
Imported Indian Runners, 
Eggs, whole season, 95c 
Rhode Island Red 
this ad. Hettie New kit 





White Runner Ducks—Finest imported 
blood, direct from famous ‘ wir } 
Not the best in the worl 








produce, I 
$5, $7.50 
Va 
TURKEYS 
Byrd's Giant MAI Ot Br 
Largest strains, e¢ 50 t 





Brown Leghorn ¢ 
e prices on Toms and 


all sold. Byrd Bros., Salisbury, N. ¢C 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











Buckeyes—Send for desc tion. W. G,. 
Spangler, Route 8, Shelby, N. C. 
ieggs from Prize-winning Bu yes 15, 
Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crou IN. << 
ulouse Geese — E $1 sitting of 
seven. Summey Warlic Lincolnton, N. 


16 Light Brahma White Orpington E 
$1. Toulouse Goose Eggs, six #1. Mi 
Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 





Pure-bred White Wyandottes, Light Brah- 
ee Rose Comb Reds. 15 eggs, $1, express; 
5, parcel post. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 











From State Ch: ampions —Black L ngshans, 
Barred, Buff and White Rock Eggs—Thre¢ 
dollars per sitting. A little high. But— 
H. P. Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 





Prize Winner Buff and Black Orpingtons, 
3arred Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds, 15 eggs $2. Half price after May 
1, Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. Cc. 





Mapleton Farms offer select 200-€ 
strain White Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 
$1, $2, $3, $4 setting Won 10 firsts in two 
shows. J. A. Groome, Prop., Greensboro, 
N. C, 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 











and young. Indian r ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
j} ory, N. C 
Sin isia rh ’ 
5 Golder 
f« all o 
1.50 for 1 I, H 





Black, Buff, Whit 








Ismand Reds, Runne 
15 prizes, 85 firsts 
1an’s Co 
ock and ¢ Am 
st ilns, ra ‘ trap 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, 
Cornish Games and Runner 
poultry plant in Southeas i 
fically mated and headed by Imported and 
Southern champion males. Illustrated Mat- 
ing List and Poultry Guide free. 3everlea 


Plantation, Harry Lee erties, Owner and 
| Manager, Darlington, S. 


INCUBATORS 


In¢ ubators—A 360 C Syphers and 400-eg2¢ 
Prairie State, with all necessary attach- 
ments; good condition; good hatchers. Will 
sell either for $20 if taken at once. J. J. 
Jenkins, Greenville, N. C, 


The Warren Poultry Farm, , Wise, Bw, <€, 
Agent for Prairie State Incubators, Simplex 

Brooder Stoves, etc. Incubators that hatch 
chicks brim full of life, vigor and vim. 
Brooders that are perfection. 


























Saturday, March 21, 1914] 


_SEEDS a D eo 


PLDI nnaeeeee 


Improved Early 








—Nine hundred bushels of Shine’s 
Latham, Belhaven, : " 


“Black Soy Beans— 














wy ———— 











Vv “crop Ve lvet Beans, 











° Sale— Mixed Cc lay 
Rudolph Herold, 














ol 


Isenhower & Co., Conover, 








Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, | Seed Pe -as—W or gph gon and Wonde 


$1 per thousand. 























_ = Five thousand Baw vg over, $1. Ern- Sale—100 to 150 





Cabbage Plants—Ear a a 











leading varicties, 








Wakefield Plant Farm, 











Charleston Ww dileatie 1a roushs-Pittman- Wheeler 
= $ > N, <« 








Can ship at once. 


~ Potatoe s—C ata wba _ 








~~ See od Corn—W nite” 











Nancy Hall Potato Plane $1.50 per thou- 








Slip Potato Secd for Sale— sig Stem Jer- 
Triumph and Staymans, $ 


B. Choats, ‘Pineville, 2 N. 3 
B i J. Garland Warren, 











Three thousand Duabets off 
Hill Stock Farm, Culpeper, 


_For Sale—Biggs Prolific” 
one-half bushel $1.5 
Ww. Morrison, Route 1, Box | 























Chords ~~ selected stock, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


g econ than ever, | Sweet Potato—They 

















selected Coke's 
Second year grown 


Seed Corr aati Barly, Pumpkin 


from seed obtained 











yielding POO iested oot bs Orders booked for de- 
and second ten ears, 
selected by the originator. 

Rosemary Farm, Camden, 


posit of 25 per cent. 





~ Triumph, Norton 








Corn—Goodman’'s 


National Corn Show, Wakefield Plant 














Catawba Yams, 











been growing this highly prolific corn, 


The North Carolina 
Department’s 1912 
the highest yield of 
rieties tested year before. 








from potatoes which AS elaen 














woney barre is N Nancy 
dred barrels Southern Queen and hinty 





Shuford's National 











For Sale —Na ancy 
thy Baten * Be: auty eng Porto Rico." 





‘otton Seed—Cleveland Big 











“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANT 














Jackson’s Limbless Improved, 





Hall oc K, Live ( Oak, 1 


Clean. Bermuda Grass roots, 











bushels Simpkins 





Tre es— Ask for 











Pianis—ifimalaya 





150 bushels tg gee Big Boll | 








For Sale—Sea "er Sete—Guano sack 
fully selected and well bred; 








has big surplus of P rivet 























unexcelled for purity, Sell ‘Trees—Fruit trees, ‘Pecan trees, shade 


rates to parties out of State. 














Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 


plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, Ns. UG, 





Dewbe ry = lants— 
few thousand Luc 
Make from $1 to $200 net per acre. 
strong plants, $2 per hundred; $10 
thousands, delivered. W, G. Jennings, 
thage, N. C 








Six 10- )-pound cans to case, 








et out this spring a 
tia Dewberry  piants, 








/OUR LAND EXCHANG 


We do not extend ou 


We grew seven hundred acres Lespedeza 


ir general advertising guaran- 


tee to land adver tisements, because every purchas- 


seed and hay. Seed nicely recleane 
sacked, no Johnson grass. Prices i 


er should see land for himself before buying. 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 


Circular, samples, free. We sow Lespedeza 
until April 20. W. E. Hopper, Agent, 


Zac hary, La ° 


paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 








Amoor _ River Privet, two-year 
rooted, well branched plants, $3 per 
dred, prepaid. Order today, Surplus 
year heavy, clean apple trees cheap. 





‘Farms ‘for, ‘Sale—L, B. Dail, 





nolds Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, 


Nor th Carolina. 





Two Tobacco Farms f for Sale. 


“We Are He adquarte. rs for ‘Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A, and 


prices, Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), 
Seed Merch: unts, Richmond, Va. 














Smait Smebveu Sows "Formac a bar- 
Box 293, Coats, N. C 








~Macklin'’s| Plants Now Ready—Tomato, 
Pepper, and Egg Plants from extra select 
seed. , Write for prices. Cabbage, Lettuce, 
3ermuda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 


5,000 for $5. By mail, postage paid, 














per 100. Sweet Potato plants, see separate 


ad, these columns, Catalog free. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

















Nancy FE I all, Porto Rico Yam, Dooley 
and Triumph Potato Plants—$1.60 per 
Or in 10,000 lots or over, at $1.50 per 
Royal Pink and Globe tomato plants, 
per 1,000, or $1.50 per 1,000 in large 
All f.o.b. Plant City. Our plants ready 
April fi Write or wire, Southern 
Dept. F., Plant City, Fla. 
































Scuppernong Vines—Now the best time 
spring planting. Orders shipped the day re- 
ceived. One to twenty-five vines, fifteen 


cents each; twenty-five to one hundred, 








pe each; one hundred to five hundred, 


ght cents each; five hundred or more, 





cone each, Special price on large quantities. 
Address, Southern Pines Grape Nurseries, 


Aberdeen, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—_—_eo 





eee 





miles from town 
Turther information 


manne 


Money Lent on Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 


Busine ss College, Lynchburg, Va. 














444 acres of good 





"Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position. 





For | Sale—Sixty- -acre, farm 3% 





Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 


typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, 
Real Western Union supplies used. 


write Hic kory Seed Comoe. Hickory, 








line wires. Positions secured. Write for par- 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- 


boro, N. C. 





__._MISCELLANEOUS 


PE mnnm=~”>. 


South Boston, Va. 
Farms Wanted—We 

Don't pay commissions, 

property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 





have direct buyers. 
Write describing 


Pours “Supption ‘end Feed—Catalog free. 
Carolina Poultry Supply Company, Landis, 


North Carolina. 


ers locate desirable property free. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Ss. 


Poultry Farm Waverly Mills, 
~~ Mixed Variety ¢ Canna Bulbs, 25e exp 

35¢c parcel post. White Lilac Shrubs, 

Mrs, Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 























guides and full 


lishing Company, 101, Webb Building, 





For Sale Cheap—One eight horse-power, 


Farquer stationary engine. Practically 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 


Will sell at a sacrifice. Address M.. S. Par- 


ker, Speed, N. C, 








cel post, delivered, one dollar. Send 


tobacco, vegetables and 
Elevated country. 
to $10 per acre. 
liberal terms on balance. 


Ten yards nice dress ginghams by One-fOuFEn Geant 
5: . 


cent stamp for samples. Address Farmers’ 


Supply Company, East Durham, N. Cc. 








scription of the best all-purpose lime 
fertilizer distributor on the market. 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
Ala. Mention this paper. 





tn Sec’ ¥; be ect 











Edition February t this. “year, for de- 





grass and stock farm; 
combination ‘tarm, 


for catalog. W. M. Patrick, Woodward, S 





that you do not buy } 
Splendid grade of 


Wanted to Buy for Cash in Quantities 


Small or Large—Bags, bagging, rags, 


land at reasonable price Write for descrip- 


rubber, copper, brass, lead, zink, paper, 


Southern Wrecking & Metal Co., Inc., 
mond, Va, 





Hester & Company, 


Fine Ground Tobacco Stems, guaranteed 
2% ammonia, 7 per cent potash. Potash i 


sulphate form free from chlorides, 
form of plant food obtainable for the 
Dixie Manufacturing — Cai; _Durham, N. 





Enjoy the luxury of a “Maximum 
Floss Mattress.’ Best mattress in 


grow crops every 


acres needed to 


world. Weighs 31 pounds, lasts a lifetime 


and never packs, Any size de livered, 
station, freight prepaid, for $15. 


ville with nearly 


money order and we will ship promptly. 


Norfolk Mattr ss Co., Norfolk, Va, 


New Fertilizing Product, cheapest 


offered. Contains all the lime needed 


any kind land; makes cotton open on 
toms; peanuts hard; keeps worms from 
ting corn; prevents corn and cotton 





TOO LATE TO CL ASSIFY. 


Price $7 ton delivered your ‘station 
car lots. Write New Bern Lime Company, 


New Sern, N. C. 








For Sale—Ground Limestone for acid 











‘lime poor’ soils. Fine grinding, 95 per 


carbonates, Thirty tons minimum 
bulk or sacked, Low freight rates. 





15 cents in stamps for litmus paper 
testing soil and book “Vetch, the King 





Soil Zuilders. Edmund A. Felder, 22 


cade, Columbia, 8S, C. 








FREE—“‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,’ 


a little booklet printed by us for the 
venience of merchants and farmers, It 


| Worth Repeating 7 


tains the names and addresses of most 


our guaranteed advertisers and is a 


One drop of water amounts to little. 
But successive drops of water drip- 


book of reference. Address Advertising 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will 


cheerfully sent without cost to you. 


Standard-bred poultry; two Cypher's 


ping from a reasonable height wear 
away the hardest rock. 

ONE wan 2t ad may not effect the sale or find 
But successive want ads appearing 
i reaches thousands 
Sooke are certain to produce results. 


For Sale or Exchange—Five varieties 


bators; one Cypher'’s Out-door Brooder; 
small National Cash Register one McCor- 


mick Binder; two carloads of baled 


Straw; two carloads of baled Corn Stover; 


Hasting’s hundred bushel seed oats. 
sell cheap or exchange for. registered 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
= 








tle or hogs, threshing machine, gasoline 
engine or anything of value that I can use. 
Address W. B. Spearman, Social Circle, 











394 (30) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


———ee A Reading Course in Agriculture THE MARKETS 
Shirl 


|| CAN Your FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
ey Sidi adil RALEIGH MARKETS 


id. t i heard of half a century ago. Others, (Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 4 ee ees eee ee 
Presi en pull or pressure 
It is doubtful, however, if any of Cotton. 


: \ ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
no doubt, will be added. March 12 f FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 
| Bly ae No preservatives used. Use tin 
Suspenders them will have a more interesting Good middling ’ sana Ue aint. Easy to operate, 
a a P . y Strict middling .. 3% i vy We teach you how. Headquar- 
es ; history than the tomato has. For Middling : i tora for Cans and Labels, Wells 
Satisfaction or money back” many years plants bearing little to- today for New Catalog. 
Besure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mig.Co.,Shirley,Mass, 











| 
| (Continued from page 13 this issue) 
| 
| 
| 





matoes of poor quality were grown Flour, Hay and Grain rn ROYAL HOME CANNER CO. 
as ornamental plants. They were (Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) | SoH Wy, DeEp'T 117 Chattanooga, Tonm 
- “ —— ~ 9 ‘ , - Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: = 7 

called “‘love apples,” and many peo aE Pheri I $5.15@$5.60 | Miss S. M; Strahan. of Line 

ple thought the fruit poisonous. It Lower grades 440@ 4.90. coln Co., a Tomato 


iss., 
‘ ; i ea ide > ae Club girl, cleared $145.06 last 
was not until after the middle of the Corn—No. 2 white ...... -95@ .98 season with this CANNING 





’ 











mo $9.00 off. f rtain inven- : ®; 2 ceca e No. 2 mixed -94@ .96 OUTFIT. Over 150 used by 
yi tions, Book "How to Obtain a Patent nineteenth century that any variety Timothy hay, per ton 22.50 @ $26.00 fovernsnens aneats fe cenme: 
“ 2 3 i. . “4 2 Cz i is - 
seoath SEnin ber toe vepertas to patent: of tomato at all approaching the ones quire neither stove nor. fur. 
ility. ised f le at , say rac > - os Irovisi nace. urn stove wood an 
Sor clbenae tn Enantnoturers’ s0urmalb. we now have was produced , @& nd A Provisions have daily capacity of 400 to 
| when the Trophy, a variety still Snowdrift shortening ‘ , 800 cans. Special prices for 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys / 1 ‘ag intr Compound, tierce basis ‘ 9. early orders. Address 
Established 16 1035 grown by some people, was intro- pure lard, tierce basis ears 7 Farm Canning MachineCo., 


.960 @. Street, Washington. D. G duced about 1870, the seed were sold Cheese, full cream Dept. D, Meridian, Miss, 
for almost unbelievable prices, and 


the world obtained an entirely new ee Pe say oe AGENTS—A Big Seller 


idea of the possibilities of the toma- Ris hMbs, 40-45 12% @12%c | Labyrinth Keyiees Patleck: 


to. Great improvement, in size, in | > Works likeasafe. Operated inthe daris 











Se as easily es in daytime. For ben- 
quality and in productivity, has been SAVANNAH COTTON a corn sib: pre 
ao ¢ he ae = un d places. re— 
— made since then, and the tomato iS (Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor ant city or country. Jones of Pa. sold 12in 
Save draft—save repairs. ; e — The Cotton Record) | ei en en days. Splendid _ pro: . Patented. 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today tor free one of the most esteemed of all vege- he ’ : iy 60No competition. Write quick for ter- 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. tables ome March 11 ritory, terms and canvassing sample.. 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, fli. | tables. feed oats as 27 , Thomas Lock Co.,1255RomeSt.,Dayton,O-. 
4 700d ordinary oe y 
Low middling 
Middling 
HERTZLER & ZOOK | Good middling 


Portable WVood | Total sales—bales é preserve silage perfectly. They are substantial- 

Cottonseed, carload lots, per errr oe ly built along correct lines. Zyro Silos cannot 
Gattankaed men. Ser ton “OQ F crack or shrink and are practically trouble proof. 
: s eal, ] COR scecevces “se Se " . All sizes. Write for FREE Catalog. 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 2. : Tells the complete story of “‘Zyro”’ 

eee inte caus hates table Remarks: Price of seed largely nominal, EM Silos. Ask for it To-day. 

meg A added. Operates easily.. Get | OWing to mills closing for season. Cerolina Metal Products Co., 

catalogue now and save money. No | i 

middleman’s profit, 


sid ee ept. 

: Hy Wlimingten, N. 
Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 6 , Belleville, Pa. NORFOLK COTTON . J oe 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 


ae PES 1 OY cme * a | FROM March 13 THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Best All-Steel Adjustable | + F FACTORY Good middling My AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

uaranteed Farm Gates Direct ‘ARM ENCE TO FARM Strict middling : trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 

From the Factory. They lastalifetimeand 26-inch Hog Fence 4c oe wae a Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 

resist all kinds of stock. We manufacture hun- Ceres 9 ‘ Strict low middling 25 Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th St. & Woode 

dreds of exclusive styles of Farm and Field Fence. 41-inch Farm Fence,..-21c. Tone steady. land, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gates, ete. for every purpose, a" Wits roar Be So rod spool arb Wire, 1.4 

ates, etc., for every purpose. rite forour spoo ire, = 

Catalogue and our First Order and Early Bayers’ Special Offer! Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog RICHMOND LIVESTOCK es 2 Ca FISH BITE 

Ward Fence Mig. Co.. 434 Penn St., Decatur, ind. contains ‘ence information you should have. (Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr, BS Hike taisioey wolvee ane Kenko TE 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) You bait with ‘angio Bish Lure. Best 


March 9 ee or eae eee for .oo gE x 
! inds o ls 
Steers—Best, per cwt ..........$8.00@$8.25 " them ont. “Write to-day and get a box 
Medium to good 7.25 7.75 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS Common to fair “i o2s@ too SY Sue Gregory, Devt. 6 6t. Louis, Ma 













































































Read the advertisements in this issue. 

















Heifers—Best, per cwt....... 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, fs already so well known as to | Gow Best per cwt. 
neednocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED Medium Cn Saou 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment | M 00 1 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses Common to fair 
and mules: Oxen, per cwt. 
“1 would rather have two pounds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would | rae - owt. eageee 
rather have two rounds ef Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good aly by anal = = a, per cwt. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- PE. price pany aent ae ven 
ing an all-corn ration.” [EE te Sage eo ( : 
Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, | Hogs—Best, per cwt....- . 9. mm For a strong weed, good fruiter, 


dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 806, Main Street, | ocd gees 3.5 0 ¢ Ap. fine staple, little loss in case of 
Dallas, Texas. Sows and stags . if 


Biecbe eat © nar ew Ag cette ~ : storm and a yield of from 39 to 42 
sneep—best, er rT. . oe ° Hi 
Common to fair ... "BE | per cent. lint, plant 


EMIS. 5050500 - fom PETERKIN IMPROVED 


"iad COTTON SEED 
Make the Horse Glad NEW YORK PRODUCE : The BEST when originated, thirty 
and Eager for Work 


years ago; the BEST today. 
Clip him before you put him at the spring work. ae eo a eee Write for prices. All seed deliv. 
Take off his winter coat that holds the wet March 10 : ered f. 0. b. Fort Motte, S. C. 
food. loom batts wo! var and tieaen ak Potatoes ,bulk, per 180 pounds, $2.50@2.75; 
+ cat ath iene wu e an Gay any but per bag, 165 pounds, $2.40@2.60; Virginia, J.R. CROUCH, 
. per barrel, $2@2.25. Sweets, per basket, 40 : General Sales Agen 
The Stewart Ball Bearing and 75¢c.; per barrel, $1.50@2. Onions, large gent, 


Clipping Machine white, $1.75@2 per crate; red or yellow, per on MOTTE, S.C, 


























100-pound bags, $3@3.35. Cabb 
machine that turns easier, clips fasterand per 100, $4@7; red, per ton, $: 26; per 
closer and stays sharp longer than any other. barrel, $1.50@2. Artichokes, per rel, $3@ 
= lege ae oe cut from eee 7 4. Anise, per barrel, $2@3. 3eans, Wax or 
le friction, little wear. Has etx feet of new style, easy run-_ Breen, $2.00@4.60. Beets, $2@2.25 per bar- 
exible shaft and Stewart single tension clipping head. rel; per 100 bunches, $3@4. Brus 
XIBLE SHAFT CO. 157 Ohio Street, C ‘Oo, Til. 5 


per quart, 12@15c, Carrots, E 3 per 
barrel; per 100 bunches, new, $2@2.50. Cel- | Cotton Seed For Sale 
ery, $2@2.50 per standard case, 12-inch; cel- | Big Boll Triumph, and Mexican 
= ery knobs, $4@5 per 100 bunches. Cnicory, * 5 3 
Here’s the N. Ww Every advantage of the old outfit $2.50@3.50 per barrel. Egeplants, $2@2.7! Big Boll, two of the earliest and 
ere $ e e and a lot of valuable new features. per box. Escarol, $2.75@3.50 per barrel. En- best of all the big boll varieties. 


dive, per pound, 17@19c. Horseradish, $2@ 
L U M M U & No Gin Brushes—Just One 5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 75@85c. per barrel, $1.00 per Bu. f. o. b. 
Kohlrabi, per 100 bunches, $3@3.75. Lettuce, 


< 




















Moving Part— The Saw $1@4 per basket. Lima beans, $3@5 per F. L ‘- B Y N U M 3 
H basket. Leeks, $4@5 per barrel. Okra, $2@ 
Cylinder . $3 per carrier. Oysterplants, per 100, $5@6. Newberry, S.C. 
Forty years of building is put in cas, $2@3.50 per basket for small. Parsley, 
ry 2 . . $2.5 @3 per barrel, -arsnips, $1.50@2 yer 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- barrel, Peppers, $1@1.25 per basket. ho. | SEEDLESS and CORELESS APPLE 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing maine, $1.50@2.50 per basket. Radishes, $1 Propagated first time, seedling of Red 
to get out of order. No gin pulleys, @2 per 100 bunches. Spinach, $1.25 @2.85 June. Fruit large, best quality. 
“_ gin belts, no line shaft and the per barrel, Shallots, $3@4 per barrel. Squash, Price 50c each. 
> ~ 3 


; $2.50@3 per barrel for Hubbard; Florida, | Deaton Nurseries, Carthage, N.C 
cheapest in the world to operate. white, per $2@3. Ge, : 


box, Rutabagas, $1@1.25 
Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, bl rsactdedod agar eg L helene y ted ols Saegsabe 
haven’t you? You want to gin cheaper and re toa 2406 oer ' Each | aexeariee Taman a Te e 
mM ns ° . A Apples, 3 ab er ) € ears, ~9<@d.to 
a per parton “Crakborriag, s8@ti ner barcet || Attention, Cotton Farmers 
ton Gin Compan Strawberries, open crates, 25 @35c. cates a a Cee eRe 
Lummus Cotto Do lg pany, tare Mot gt to beaaink rake I have a very limited amount of Ideal 
: torv: 4 22c, Country eggs, 27 Cotton Seed for planting. Price 
dis 3 reasonable. Advise at once if you 
want them. 


CF oS ee Oa koe as Fb ge OB a Oe a PC) Gig Ore Moncan! | W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N.C. 


Use It. Any- 


Better than Heavy Horse Machine—at a Fraction of the Cost ptt Rane 


Meetings of Interest to Farmers | 

THE KIRSTIN ONE-MAN STUMP Operates on bate pone“ pe pared souneaes principle: zoo pound cage Eg handle where Horses & f 

; ; ives a 24,000 pound pull at stump. Six speeds for all purposes. Six powers . 
PULLER swiftly yanks out jelegeee big stumps or allstumps. One man with a “KIRSTIN” easily does work of 2 horses and a Seventeenth Annual Conference for Educa- 
at a cost as lowas twocentsapiece. Bet- two men the old style “‘drum” puller way. You can now afford to clean up tion in the South, Louisville, Ky., April 7-19. 
ter than heavy, awkward, expensive drum your ‘loafer’? stump land. Easy work in spare time will add $2sto WE PAY Second National Conference on Marketing 
pullers, because one man can move and $so—or more—an acre to its value. TheKIRSTIN” does scores ie FREIGHT and Farm Credits, Chicago, Ill., April 14-16: 

operate it. Simple to adjust and set up of other jobs, too, hoisting, moving barns and sheds, pulling ms 


“ tractors out of mud,etc. The handiest farm tool you ever saw— 3 Fourth Annual Convention North Carolina 
Saves about % in price, and only expense : pays for itself over and over the first season. Life = 
ESTI T e 


















































Forestry Association, Asheville, N, C., April 
is wages of one man. Better—muchcheap- &® ita, ne tdci ight | iota 
c > er— . 2 a, /™ rite for proof, prices, etc., t e ea ‘ ‘ ‘rence C , ife W : ui 
er—SAFER—than dynamite. 4 Sah . mg — 2 2 * : +e aeetccrnes _ comely Life Workers, Louis< 
: : ; 5 j os : an SP. Southern Educational Association, Louis 
Pulls Stumps Like This =e ai, X p Fi eS ville, Ky., April 7-10. 
> <a ae . 3 —_— Tati . > ] rre Sav ah. 
In3to 5 Minutes as : : Escanaba, ein agewinnes Congress, Savannah, : 


8 and 9. 














Saturday, March 21, 1914, 





| 1 
Business Talks For Farmers and | _— —_— to enter the 
Cyanamid Big — Contest! 


$700 


KEEPING THEM OUT 2 one (A ae 


oe | a ee c. = isn 1 Pri zes 





Farmers’ Wives 


By J. A. MARTIN: 











agsonallFer- 4] for the BIGGEST YIELD per 
Sak tae tentity Pence ES ACRE of COTTON and CORN 
tugon every bas of misea ag = ©<SrOwN With Fertilizer Mix- 


goods. Look for it—its your mi 
guarantee of full value in tures containing— 
fertilizers. 1f you haven’t ; 

learned full detailsof LS 

the contest, write at 
once for entry blank 
and particulars on 
how toobtaina hand- 
some bronze watch 
fob free. 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID CO. Py | 
BUFFALO, N. Y. otmospheric aitrogen 


ATLANTA—NASHVILLE 
SAN FRANCISCO 














Be sure you enter the big contest—the prizes are well worth w hile and whether you win prize 
money ora medal in the contest, there is the reward of the increased yield which usually 
follows t} ie use of fertilizers c ontaining Cyanamid. Cyanamid mixtures contain nitrogen that 
rains can’t wash away—that feed your crops during their principal growing period. Cyana- 
mid is rich in soil sweetening lime, keeps mixed fertilizers dry, prevents bag rot.ing and yet 
with all these advantages Cyanamid mixtures cost no more than ordinary fertiizers. 
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THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS | 


Have Never Been Equaled for Doing Fine Work 
THE EFASY WAY 


The First Home or Farm Canner made, and 18 
years devoted to improvements made them per- 
fect. 
Made in all sizes and cost no more than the common kind. Fine 
work in Canning means Big Profits. We know how and will show 
you. Write for our catalog of canners, cans and supplies. 
We Are the Largest Dealers in the South. 
| RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, CHATTANGOGA, TENN. 


Get 


eo ee aes ee ae >the Factory 
Good friends, study this picture a moment. Has it ever occurred to | 
you that certain papers are acting as dump carts in which to haul filth ed 


into your sweet, clean homes? Has it ever occurred to you that they are = 
carrying certain advertisements directed to the women of the South that WN ———— A Better Fence for 
say things you’d kill a man for even mentioning out in your barn? ve Bah: oo Less Money. 
As one of the Southern members of this National Vigilance Commit- ee 
tee, I appeal to you with all the power of my being to help put an end to )) OS A wee A ee alg _ 
: : P , ce EOF want. <i ; — s ent fence weaving looms fr 
his sor hing. You owe it to yourself, to your wives and daughters an o most eflicien , : 
. * t . -<rligs aie eet , ait " | ‘ . eS the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
= 7 ps eee nee erent ee 7 a ioe ee am Hearth steel wire—every pound made in our own 
A paper that accepts this vic ious, SEuereet, Si B« ges advertising is | ZA % wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
re g r { > fake advertiser mseli— at 1e aper takes Ze w/9 
more guilty than the fake advertiser himselt ; in t = the per a. s hy Fy For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
*’servic ws) ars ac £ Pipe - > > r 
PAY for the ‘‘service’’ it renders. It acts as the go-between between the oe small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
thief and the robbed. labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 
How can you help? Tell such papers to stop your subscription till 
they clean up. If they come back and say it is revenue they can’t af- | ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 
ford to lose—reply to them this way: “If you can’t stick and make | CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- g fos A ROD kor €Finch ex 
> jf i ai , crooks ing them i , wi i= tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- tra heavy farm fence op, bot 
good without being paid by Crooks to bring them into touch with the | 34 tone aad tee ieee "No, + gga 2 Sin and line wires No. 9 stay 
sick and the ignorant and the dying, then you admit your unworthi- | ; wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
oe ive at ; , sus ill 1ean ore circulatis F( at apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
ness to live at all and your BuApeRETON will m an more cir¢ ulation for a inches above that. Graduated spacing be. above that, Graduated spacing between 
paper that does deserve to go into the homes of decent people. tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This line wires from 3to8inches. Hasall the 
, > frrie s 1t’s show th world that h Sot er} | is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
Come on, friends. Let s show the world that the Southern people fence evar atersa, coatn teks tee, 
will not stand to have their homes defiled. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


vas off the | ?1 CENTS A ROD fora 41-inch 23 CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
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GOOD BUSINESS this issue larch 21) wv 


_ Z = — ay medium weight farm fence. No. medium weight farm and sheep 

N° T long ago a man in West Ten- PFeSS. : ; | 9 margin and No. 13 line and stay fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
lessee ac ised ¢ >rsey bull in Send your ivertisements prom oa | wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
—* . ive ries ad a Je — Mae ae a “ust us to do the very | ing between line wires graduated from3 apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 

our paper for $125. The advertise- +4) tnen Am US WW ay he vore | inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 

ment contained 15 words which, at %ESt can. > Want to run ads . 

. cs nies Gad. Comin : sists. santa Hom, eee ae HOG FENCE. POULTRY FENCE. 

*, per word, cost him 60c., heecks * . oe ee eens = — oo Te : Bs ; 
oe ne ig Re Ayn A OE ERC Soe Ae CENTS A ROD _ for 26-inch CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 
rolled in on him and he wired us to 4ats pat t ip ousiness, square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

ike his a it —- ~~ - . top margin wire, No. 14 line z w res and | No. 18 stay and line 
take his ad ts ae 2T YOUR SHARE stay wires and barb bottom wire. y wires 4% inches 

Pretty good swap, wasn’t it ‘ s —" ys 6 inches apart. Spacing between apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
See -— APT a. Roget aa oes line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches uated from F . to > 1% inches, 

BE REASONABLE, PLEASE ts Setgistin “3 whath wake LAWN FENCE. GUT OUT AND MAIL TO 

y : ; Aiea eee gasays ‘i : CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch h sh 

LEASE remember, good friend: vit eed n be hi f yc ay lawn fence fabric. Made from N KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

that it takes at least Oo weel > urplu fF OK . onse Arn intertwisted wire. Very strong 84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
a = ; ; s F Pricebe ; : i vies for 80-rod spool Ideal gz Ivan anime your tres Gataion of Bence 
us to start, stop ; unge an yy beans, cowpeas, c., try an ad $1 Al <6 Marbed Wirc. . Cre ta ae Be atalog of Fence. 
advertisement. Our forms close x vert sment it our W rite 1y for large free catalog show- 
weeks in advance of publication d . aa or x 2 —asak ‘crac hi “_e rib sn ste line of over 100 styles and 
aS in advance ot JUDIICE i um i y l nt mh thir j Boigieeg +» farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
at’s why some of you occasi 


think we have neglected the ver en eae , KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
tisement sent in. here are just three classes of peo- 84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 

For’ instance. this is the issue of : e world—buryers, sellers and Primi titi mt Tr mt | 
March 21 and the forms for our dvertising men who bring them to- . re ; ; f 
issue of March 28 were closed befor >the . When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 














$950 


Our price 











What others charge 





You Thmk They Are Different— 


But Are 


OO many people are fooled or 

mislead by taking bare automo- 

bile prices as a positive indica- 
tion of the intrinsic value of a car. 
This is exactly the wrong way to 
go about it. Because one article is 
priced higher than another it does 
not follow that that article has a 
greater value. 


The picture above illustrates this 
point. Hereare twocars practically 
identical. The one on the left is 
the $950 Overland. The one onthe 
right is the average similar car— 
priced at $1200—which offers no 
greater value. 


As a matter of fact there are any 
number of $1200 cars which are 
not, in value, the equal of the $950 
Overland. 

But how are we to know this P— 
you ask. 

That’s simple. Ask some real 
questions; find out some actual 
facts; make some specification com- 
parisons—and then it is the easiest 


thing in the world to sum up the 
intrinsic value of any car made. 

For instance: 

The $950 Overland has a wheel 
base of 114 inches. 

The wheel base of the average 
$1200 car is no longer than this— 
often shorter. So in this respect 
you get more for $950 than you do 
for $1200. 

The $950 Overland has a power- 
ful 35 horsepower motor. 

No $1200 car has a larger motor 
than this. Here is equal value and, 
in most cases, more value for less 
money. 

The $950 Overland tires are 33 
inches x 4 inches—all around. 

No $1200 car has larger tires. 
Again—equal value—our price $250 
less. 

_ The $950 Overland has a com- 
plete set of electric lights—through- 
out—the same as on most $1200 
cars. Some out-of-date cars still 
cling to the obsolete gas lamps. In 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 79T 


Electric head, side, 
tail and dash Jightes 
Storage battery 

35 Horsepower motor 
1ld-inch wheelbase 
33x4 Q, D, tires 


rear axle 


bearings 
Deep upholstery 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. 





Three-quarter floating 


Timken and Hyatt 


Brewster green body 


nicke! and aluminum 
trimmings 

Mohair top, curtains 
and boot 
Clear-vision, rain- 
vision windshield 


They? 


the first instance the $950 electric- 
ally lighted Overland is the value 
equal of the $1200 car, and in the 
second instance has more value 
than the $1206 (gas lamp) car. In 
either case our price is $250 less. 

Next comes the matter of equipment. 
The $950 Overland is complete—a jeweled 
speedometer, top, curtains, boot, windshield, 
electric horn—everything complete. No 
$1200 car made has more complete or better 
equipment. 

And eo on throughout the car. Point for 
point—specification for specification, the 
$950 Overland is, in every essential respect, 
the equal of any $1200 car on the market. 

So we warn you. Ignore the prices. 
Compare the actual facts first. Then com-= 
pare the facts with the prices and you get 
the intrinsic value. 

We are making 50,000 cars this year— 
the largest production of its kind in the 
world. And every Overland purchaser will 
save at least 30% and get a superior car. 

See the Overland dealer in your town to- 
day. Thensee any competing car. Make 
the comparisons we suggest. Then you will 
better realize how hard a comparison of this 
kind is, on any other cer costing in the 
neighborhood of $1200. 

Handsome 1914 catalogue, complete infor- 
metion end dealers mame on request. 


Stewart speedometer 
Cow! dash 

Electric horn 

Flush U doore with 
concealed hinges 


With electric starter and 
generator—$1075 


Full information om request. 





